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P R E F AGE 


Ever since India entered the industrial field over a century 
ago, industrial labour in the country and its problems have been 
the subject of interest. From earlier emphasis on prevention 
of exploitation of labour, the interest has now shifted to provid- 
ing them a fair deal and fuller opportunities. Surveys that bring 
out true conditions of labour provide a sound base to the present 
day approach to problems of labour in India, in the context 
of planned economic development of the country. 

A detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working 
and living conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the 
Labour Investigation Committee, appointed by the Government 
of India in 1944. The years that followed witnessed far-reaching 
changes in the set up of the country, its basic policies and 
national objectives. As a result, the well-being of the working 
class came to be recognised as an essential factor in the long-term 
strategy for industrial advance in the overall economic stability 
and progress of the country. The adoption of this policy has 
brought about a new awakening in tlie ranks of labour and has 
afibrded them much relief in various directions through legislation 
and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the indu- 
strial labour and to make an appraisal of their present conditions, 
a scheme for a comprehensive Sury,ey,-©f Ijabour Conditions was 
incorporated in the Second Five Year Plan. Its exeifeution was 
entrusted to the Laboijx Kureau. The Survey was (Conducted 
according to a phased programme in 46 industries. This Report 
presents data regarding. ihe Heavy Chemicals Indusi^ covered 
under the Scheme during 1965-66. 

‘ ' ■ 'r.': '] 

The present Surveytdiffers considerably from similar inves- 
tigations in the past in matters of design, scope and presentation 
of data. It has also certain distinguishing features. For example, 
it furnishes data separately for large and small establishments in 
various industries, makes a limited study of labour cost in relation 
to the benefits and amenities that the workers now enjoy, and 
provides first-hand information on certain important aspects of 
labour management relations. Attempt has also been made to 
collect and interpret data on certain conventional items in a 
more meaningful way. In the presentation of the data, the 
effort has been to reduce the information into quantitative 
terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for purposes of evaluation 



of clianges at a future date. Recourse to genera J description lias 
been resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not 
possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many 
problems had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. 
Most of these flowed from non-availability of up-to-date frames 
and absence or improper maintenance ol' records in many esta- 
blishments. In many cases, the field slalf had almost to build 
up the required statistics from various sources. 'I’his naturally 
imposed a heavy demand on the industrial managements can- 
vassed and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their 
wholehearted co-operation. 'ihc co-operation and valuable 
assistance received from associations olCmployers and workers, 
Labour Commissioners as well as Chiel Inspectors ol’ Factories 
and other oflicials of State Labour Dejiartments is also gratefully 
acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude* that I ow e to the Central Statistical 
Organisation and the Chi( f Adviser ol Factories for ( v'incing keen 
interest in the Survey and rendering technical advice on various 
matters is indeed great. I am also thankful to tin* Fmployment 
Division of the Planning CVmimission for ( xaniiniug tin* Schedulr 
and Instructions and olTering useful suggestions. 1 am efjually 
grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statisti( s, l Soc ial Survey 

Divi.sion, Ministry of Labour and Soc ial Scix icc*, U.K., Econo- 
mies and Research Branch, Department ol Labour, Canada, and 
I.abour Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, 
Japan, whose advice was sought on sc vc-ral technical matters. 

I’hc primary responsibility fc^i conducting the* present round 
(fourth and final) of the Survew was boiaic- by Dr. J. N. Mojigia, 
Deputy Director, supported by othe r ofl'iccrs of tlic* Bureau on 
various statistical proble ms ari.sing out of the Survey, d he preli- 
minary draft of this Report w as prepared by Shri X. K. Sharma, 
Investigator Grade I, and was finalisc-d by Shri Harbans Lai, 
Deputy Director, w ith the assistance of Shri H. B. L. Bhatnagar, 
Assistant Director, who was also responsible for supei'vising 
the manual tabulation of data. I he contribution made by Shri 
P. D. Gupta, Investigator Grade I, in finalising the Report also 
deserves mention. Part of the data relating to the Survey of 
Labour Conditions in industries covenrd during the fourth rc:)und 
(1965-66) was, for the first time, tabulated by the Marhinc Tabu- 
lation Unit of the Labour Bureau, under the supervision of 
Shri Subir Kumar Gupt.n, Assistant Director. Sar\'ashri R. C. 
Madan, D. D. Verma and Darshan Lai, Computors assisted in 



computation of data. The field investigations were carried out 
by Sarvashri Vijay Kumar Lohumi, George Jacob, R. K. Bhar- 
gava, G. S. Kochhar, Harish Prakash, L. K. Kanuga, R. N. 
Tewari, A. S. Parmar, S. C, Lulhra, Harjindcr Singh, Khajan 
Singh and R, I... Khosla, under the Supervision of Sarvashri 
Mahesh Chandra, Padmakar Deshpande and R. N. Mondal. 
To all these 1 am deeply thankful. 

The views expressed in this Report are not necessarily those 
of the Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation 
(Department of Labour and Employment), Government of India. 


Labour Bureau, Simla; 
Dated the 12th September 1968. 


K. K. BHATIA, 
Director. 
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(HAPIRR I 


INTRODUCTION 

With tlu.‘ progixssivc iiulustrialisaLioii and iiurcasinp; Maiulaid of 
living of die people, deiiiaiid for rlieiuicals is rising rapidly all over the 
world. Among the various .segments of the CJieniicals Indusirv, Ileavv 
Chemicals play a very iniportani role in a devtdoping rouiury like India 
since they provide raw materials for iiiaiiv indus(ric.s which produce 
commodities needed in evenday life, sueli as lerliliscrs and |H;sticides 
to increase and improve agi icultural onipiu, sxntheiic (ibres to replace 
and supplement scarce natural lihres and wool and plastics to substitute 
conventional l)iiilding inaleiials like 'teel and aluminiuin which are in 
short supply. 

1.1 Growth and Location of the Industry 

1 he Chemical Indu.stry is not new to India, (.'hemicals like nitre, 
alum and salt peire were manufactured in iliis country in early days by 
iildigenons-prcKe^^(■s. The lirst modem cheiiiical factory (1). Waldic and 
Co.) dates from the middle cif the llhh (.Icnlurv. During World War I, 
production of chemicals increased owing icj ilie e.vcltision of imports and, 
liy 11)21 , fourteen chemical works had sprung up mostly in (Calcutta and 
Uombay employing about 2.10(1 workers. I he main pvodiuts were, how- 
ever, stdphurie acid and the chemicals derived frcmi it. Alkalis were 
not produtcxl. A l arilf Hoard encpiiry in 11)20 rc;sultetl in tin grant of 
protection to the inclusliy in lOal. .Although the protection was short- 
lived, it hel])ed the industry to grenv u|>. \Vcjrld War II gave a further 
impetus tej the industry as a re.sult of which the prothiclion of acids 
increased three-fold, .\fter the achievcmeiii of Independence in 1017 
and with the advent of the- era of planning in the country, the Heavy 
Chemicals Industry has made a steady jjrogress. During the last tlnee 
Plan periods, the (Chemical Industry, as a w-hole, has registered marked 
progress in .spite of various dilliculties such as slic)rlagt.‘ oi raw materials, 
lack of technical know-how, etc. As a result, the total investment in the 
Indtistrv increased from Rs. lUH c rot es in the .Second Phin to Rs. 877 
crores in the Third Plan. Ihc number of factories also rose from 60 
in 1951 to 119 in 1965 with a corrc^sponcling increase in average daily 
employment from 9.087 to I6,(’>00. Statement 1.1 shows the State-wise 
distribution of Heavy Chemical factories in India during 19()5 together 
with the average daily number of workers employed therein. 


It will be seeii from the Statcmient (1.1) that the Industry is .dis- 
persed throughout the country and is shared by all .States except Andhra 
Pradesh and Oris.sa. Maliaraslitra, Cujarat and liihar together .acrount 
for a little o\er (iO per cent of the total number of factories in the 
country. About one-fourth of the factcjrics are located in Maharashtra 
.md about one-sixth each in Cujaiat and llihar. l.ooked at from the 
point of view of employment, Cujarat occupies the tojj persition account 
mo- for about 27 per cent., of the total woiking force in the Industry, 
followed by Maharashtra (about 21 jxr cent.), Madras (about I t per cent.). 
West Bengal (about 1.‘5 per cent.) and Bihar (about 11 pc;i cent.). 
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Statement 1.1. 


Siafe-u tse. DistribuUou of Hca-x-y Chemical Factories in India and At’crage 
Daily Fniljluyineiil therein Duiing 1963. 



St Air 

Niiinlj<!r ol Facto- 
ries 

Average Daily 

Eniploytiicnt 






3 

1 

AsN.iin 


1 

fO.8) 

6 

1 

Hihiir 


IM 

'17.7' 

1,807 (10.9; 


(rllj.imt 


2] . 

17.7'= 

T.’),32 (27.4) 

■1. 

Kcrjl.f 


1 

o.a. 

jO 10.3) 


M.Hlii;..! J'raac.sh 


1 

;o.G; 

300 (3.0) 

(>. 




• 2 . i; 

2,34.3 .'H.I) 

7. 



MS 

(23.1! • 

3,418 (20.6) 

W. 

.NJvMir*’ 


9 

7.(1; 

241 (I.j) 

9. 

rnuj.ib 


.”) 

(4.2‘- 

«4 '0.5) 

10. 

RajastiGui 


1 

O.G 

36 :;0.2) 

11.. 

Lttiir Pr.uU'Ji 


10 

• 0 . i i 

1120 ^3.0) 

\ 

\\V*si lU * 11^:11 


10 

0. 1 

2,179 ,1:M) 


iJdhi 


0 

.7.1/ 

333 



Total . 

Hi) 100.0 

Ui,(>00{l00.0') 


Nori..- I'igurt!) lu Jir.ickcis ar« i)cri.«n(:igij!> to totals, 

iV-wif.-- Rot'inii ri‘t.i-iv«l under tin* 1 ‘acti.-*rics .\ct, 1!)18 for the year l%j. 

1.2 Genesis uf tlie Survey 

1 he lii'M tomprchciisivc survey ot conditions of labour in various 
industries in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the Royal 
C^oiiiinis'tion on l.abuur during 1921K>). On the basis of its report atid 
iit)ding.s, various anieliorative measures were introduced by tlie Govern- 
tnetiL iti the field of labour. .After a lap.se of over a decade, i.e., in 1944, 
tlic Cioverninent of India appoittted another Cortiraittcc viz., the Labour 
Ittvestigalion Couunitlee, to ettqiiire into the conditions of labour in all 
importatit itidustries. 'I'hc Committee cotiducted detailed investigatiotts 
in industries during I9tM."» and. besides a niaitt report on labour 
cotiditions iti general, published individual reports in respi?ct of various 
industries. These reports providt;d valuable material for the formula- 
tion of labour policy. I he years that followed witnessed many changes 
of far-reaching signilicance. I’or instance, tiiatiy legislative measures svere 
adopted to improve working and living conditioirs and several schemes 
were enforced for promoting welfare and social security of workers. The 
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scttiiig^ up of the adjudication machinery also led iiuproveincnt in the 
conditions of work and wages in various industries. Above all the attain 
nient^ of Independence by the country in 1947 gave a new status to the 
working classes. With a view. to evjiluating and assessing the effects of 
the various measures adopted, the Ministry of Labour and Emplo)Tneni 
as well as the Planning Commission considereil it necessary that a fresh 
comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various industries should 
be conducted. Such a surs'cy, it was fell, would als«i help the Oovcrnmcni 
in obtaining a precise picture of the existing conditions and problems of 
labour for purposes of deciding tlie future course of action, .\ccordingly, 
a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Cionditions was included 
in the .Second Five Year Plan and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with 
its execution. 'I'hc scheme drawn np bv the Bureau envisaged coverage 
of 4G industries according to a pba.s«*d programme in four rounds. 'The 
Ileavv Chemicals Inilustry was no! surve\ed as a separate industry bv 
the Labour Investigation Committee during 1911-iri, presumably because 
this industry was not an important one at that time. However, siiuc 
the Industry has developed significantly now and employs about 17 
thousand workers, it was considered desirable to include it in the scope 
of the present Survey. .As such. Heavv Chemicals Industry was covered 
as one of the 18 industries during the fourth and the last round of the 
.Survey of Labour .Conditions. 

1.3. Scope and Design 

A note attached to the Report (.Appendix) spells out the details 
relating to the sample design and the method of estimation adopted. In 
view of the absence of a complete list of all Heavy Chemical factories 
in the country, the Survey was conlined to the factories registered under 
the Factories Act, 1948. 'I'he list of the registered factories during 196.3. 
which was used as the frame (except in case of Andhra Pradesh and 
Maharashtra for which the list related to the year 1962), had indicated 
pockets of concentration and hence it was considered desirable to plan 
the Survey in such a manner that separate estimates become available 
for each such centre or pocket of cont ent ration. In view of a consider 
ably large number of workers employed in the Industry in the State.' 
of West Bengal, Madras,* Afaharashtra and Gujarat, thc.se four States 
were treated as separate centres. All other Heavy (3iemical factories 
scattered in the remaining States and the Union rciriiories were clubbed 
together to form the Residual Group. Since the past experience of the 
..Surv’cys in other industries had shown that wide variations cxi.sted in 
conditions of work, standards of welfare and amcnitie.s, etc., in units of 
different si/c groups in various industries, it was felt that it would I>e 
icseful to collect data separately for units of different sizes. It was. 
therefore, decided that for- the purjxjscs of the .Survey. Heavy Gliernical 
factories should be divided into two size groups, viz., large and small. 
For this purpose, the cut-off point chosen was 160 which was approximate- 
ly equal to the average size of einploymtrni per factorv. As regards the 
sample size, 25 per cent, of the large size and 12..5 |^r <ent. of the small 
size units were considered to be ad<-qiiatc to \ield reliable results. 
However, in the course of the Occupational Wage Survey 19.58- .'»9, con- 
ducted bv the Bureau, it was noticed tliat a large number of sampled 
units could not be canvassed cither because of their changing the line 
of production or because some of them went out of business before they 

♦Named Tamil Nadu with rffect from 14th January, 10G9. 
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could be canvassed. In order to safeguard against the possible shrinkage 
of the sample size diffc to the above-mentioned contingencies, the sample 
size was enlarged in the light of the above experience and on the basis 
of a study of closures for the past few years as revealed by the annual 
list of registered Heavy Chemical factories. The sampling fraction ulti- 
mately adopted for the large factories wa.s 100 per cent in Madras and 
Gujarat, 66.6 per cent, in West Bengal and 33.6 per cent, in Maharashtra 
and the Residual Ciroup. As regards small size factories, it was 25 per 
cent, in West Bengal, 16.6 per cent, in Gujarat and 12.5 per cent, in 
Maharashtra and tlie Residual Group. Statement 1.2 shows the number 
of Heavy Chemical factories togerther with the number of workers em- 
ployed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the sample, and (c) in the sample 
actually covered. 

From the figures given in the Statement (1.2), it would be seen 
that llie Survey ultimately co\ored 23 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical 
factories in the country and about 64 i^r cent, of the workers employed 
therein. Since only tfiose factories fell in tlic sample which featured in 
the frame and as it was not possible to take account of the new factories 
which came into l)eing during and up to the period of the Survey, the 
information given in tfiis Report should be treated to relate to conditions 
in the factories which were in existcmc:e during the period to which the 
frame relates (i.e., 4 1962-63) and which continued to exist at the time of 
the Survey. 

The data for the Survey were c'ollecicd by the field staff of the Bureau 
by personal visits to the sampled establislinients. With a view to testing 
the schedule and instructions prepared for the Survey as also to impart 
practical training to the field stall, a. pilot enquiry was conducted in 
Septembcr-Gctobcr, 1959, before taking up the first round of the main 
Survey of Labour Conditions Scheme in December, 1959. On the basis 
of the exjx^ricnce gained in tlie pilot enquiry, the schedule and instruc- 
tions were suitably rervised. However, the schedule used for collection 
of the required information in the fourth round differed from tliAt used 
in earlier three rounds. Since the information pertaining to absenteeism, 
labour turnover, pay period and earnings was already being collected 
under other srheiiios of the Bureau viz.. Occupational Wage Survey, Annual 
Survey of Industries etc., it was decided not to collect siuh information 
under the fourth round of the Survey of Labour Conditions Scheme and 
hence the schedule* was revised accordingly. Some minor changes in the 
block relating to Works Committees were also carried out. 


riic field investigations were launched in April, 1965 and completed 
in February, 1966. Hence the information collected, except where spe- 
cificallv mentioned, should be treated to relate to this period, 

196.5 66. 


*The schedule used for the Survey h'u- been publishsd in the Report on Survey of 
Labour Conditions in Artifici.d Manures FBCtoric.s in India 
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CHAPTER II 
EMPLOYMENT 

During the course of the present Survey, in order to ensure compar- 
abilit^r, data pertaining to employment tvere collected from the sampled 
establishments as on a fixed date, i.e., 31st March, 1965. Tlie results of 
the Survey show that, on this date, the total estimated working force 
in all the Heavy Chemical factories registered under the Factories Act, 
1948, was 21.6 thousand. This estimate, however, differs from the statis- 
tics of the Factories Act, 1948, {i.e., 16.6 thousand) for the year 1965, 
mainly due to the .fact that it relates to a particular point of time, 
whereas the Factories Act figure represents the average daily cmpHoymcnt 
during the year. Moreover, the estimated figure also includes employees 
not deemed to be covered under the Factories Act by the management 
though employed in registered factories. 

2.1 Composition of the Working Force 

2.1.1. Dislribulion by Broad Occupational Group.s . — For purposes of 
the present Survey, the internationally accepted classification* of employees 
was followed, according to wiiich the workers have been classified into the 
following categories: — 

(a) Professional, 'I'echnical and Rc4ated Personnel; 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel; 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory); 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory); and 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Based on the above classification, the estimated percentage distribu- 
tion of workers by broad occupational groups in the Heavy Chemicals 
Industry is given in the following Statement 2.1. < 


It would be seen from the Statement (2.1) that 'Production and 
Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ constituted an overwhelming 
majority (about 79 per cent.) of the total working force in the Industry. 
The proportion of workers belonging to this group was the lowest (66 
per cent.) in West Bengal and the highest (82 per cent.) in Maharashtra. 
'Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ formed, the next 
important group, closely followed l>y ’Watch and Ward and Other Ser- 
vices’ and these two groups accounted for about 8 and 7 per f:cnt. of the 
total working force, re.spcctively. Tliose in the group ‘Professional, Tech- 
nical and Related Personnel’ accounted for nearly o per cent, of the 
total working force at the all-India level. ’The rest were ‘Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personnel'. As regards large and small facto- 
ries at the Industry level, the percentage of ‘Production Workers’ and 

*’lntemational Standard Classification of Occupations’ adopted by the International L.-iiiour 
Organisation. 
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Estimated Percentage Distribution of IVorkers by Broad Occupational Groups in the Heaiy Chemicals Industry 
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'Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel' was higher in small 
factories as compared to large ones. 


2.1.2. Distribution of Workers by ‘Covered* and ‘Not Covered* under 
the Factories Act, 19-18.- -'rhe Factories Act, 1948, defines ‘worker’ as a 
person employed, directly or through any agency, whether for wages or not, 
in manufacturing process, or in cleaning any part of the machinery or pre- 
mises used for a manufacturing procc.s.s, or in any other kind of work inci- 
dental to, or connccletl ivith, the manufacturing pruce.s.s or the subject of 
manufacturing process. It was, how'cvcr, observed during the course of the 
Survey that there was no uniformity with regard to the above definition 
of ‘worker’ and, consequently, while some units hud included certain 
categories of employees among those covered iiiidet' the Factories Act, 
others tended to exclude them. On the basis of the findings of the 
.Surv^ it is estimated that the numljcr of workers not covered by the 
F'actorics Act, 1948, was 2.2 thousand, constituting about 10 per cent, of 
the total working force in the Indu-stry. Statement 2.2 shows the esti- 
mated percentage distribution of workers covered and not covered under 
the Factories Act, 1948 in the various centrcN according to broad occupa- 
tional groups. 


It would be observed from the Statement (2.2) that the percentage of 
workers Hot covered under the Factories Act varied from about one in 
Maharashtra to about 17 in (Hijarat. With the exception of Gujarat 
and the Residual Group, w'hcrc the proportion of ‘Production an<l Re- 
lated Workers’ not covered under the Factories Act, 1948, was about 
6 per cent, each, in all other centres they were covered under the Act. 
However, in small factories, all such workers were covered under the 
Factoric.s Act. Similarly, in Madras and Maharashtra, all ‘Clerical and 
Related Workers’ wcit Vovered under the F.'ictorics Act, 


A further examination of the data shows that of the total number 
of about 19.4 thousand workers covered under the Act, about per cent 
belonged to the group ‘Professional, 'rechnic.'il and Related Personnel’, 
about a per cent, to ‘Clerical and Related Workers’, alxiut 
85 per cent, to "PrcKluction aiul Related 'Workers’, almut 6 
per cent, to ‘Wauh and Ward and Other .Services’ and the rest 
(f.e, about 1 per cent.) to '.\dmini.strative. Executive and Managerial 
Personnel’. Similarly, of the workers not covered under tlic Factories 
Act, about one-fourth belonged to the group ‘Production and Related 
Workei^’. Others in order were ‘Clerical and Related workers’ (27 per 
cent.), ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ (19 per cent.), ‘Professional 
Technical and Related Personnel’ (18 per cent. )and .Vdininistrativc, 
Executive and .Managerial PersonneT (12 ix;r cent.). 


2.2 Employment of Women ^ 

Statement 2..^ gives details regarding the ijcrcenlage of factories 
employing women and their proportion to the total working force in 
the Industry. 
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It will be seen from the Statcinent (2.3) that altliougli about one lifth 
of factories employed women, they eonstitiited onlv 4.5 ixt <ent of tlie 
total workers. .About 97 per cent.' of the woiium workers* were einploveri 
in Gujarat alone, whereas the rest were sharctl bv all other centres. 


Data collected during the Stirvey in respect of the distribution of 
women workers into variou.s occtipational giotips show that as many 
as about 85 per cent, of women employed in the Industry were engaged 
on production and related pint esses. Of the rest, about 11 per < cm. 
were in the groitp ‘Watch and Ward aiul Other Services’ and ahoiit 
2 per cent, each were ’Professional, I'edinical and Related IVrsontier 
and ‘C^Jcrical and Related Workers’. In West Bengal and the Residual 
Group, all the women were employed on clerical jobs while, in Madras 
centre, a large majority (8.3 jier <ent.) lulonged to ’Watch and Wan! 
and Other Services’. I.ight nature of woik. willingness to accept lower 
rates of wage-s and stiitahility for certain jobs were stated to he the tnain 
reasons for employment of women. 


2.3 Child Labour 

None of the units surveyed was found to l>e employing child labour. 


2.4 Time-rated and Picct**rated Workers 

Data were collected iti respect of distribtition <»f ’Prcjdiiction Workers’ 
by methods of payment i.e., time-rate and piece rate. The information 
relates to both categories of eniphtyees i.r.. those employed directly as 
well as through contractors, and who were covered under the Factories 
Act, 1948, Details regarding percentage distribution of these svorkers by- 
sex and mode of payment are set out in Statement 2.4. 


It would be seen from the Statement (2.1) that although both the 
systems of payment were found prevalent in the Industry, payment by- 
time pretlominated inasmuch as 9<».5 per <-enl. of the workers were time- 
ratecl and only .‘5.5 per cent, were piece rat«-d. .\s among the dillerent 
centres, w-hile all the protluclion workers were time ratc-d in the Residual 
Group, their percentage was as high as 90 in West IJ«-ngal as well as 
Gujarat. Similarly, the jiroportioii rrf piece-ratetl workers was the highest 
(about 13 fx*r cent.) in Madras, followed by Maharashtra (ab<')nt b per 
cent.) and the lowest in West Bengal aiitl C>ujai at (nearly I j>er cent. each). 
Sime men workers c»)nstittited a large majority of the working force, 
their distribution betwc<-n time-rated anil piece-rateil workers was the 
.same as for all workers in all the centres. Womi-n were employeit only- 
in Maharashtra and Gujarat centres. In Gujarat, the proportion of 
women paid on time-rate basis was as high as 0-1 per cent, whereas in 
Maharashtra, all of them were time-rated. 

2,5 Contract Labour 

Statement 2.5 gives details regarding the proportion of factories 
employing contract labour and its extent in different centres. 

4—1 DLBS/68 
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It will be noticed from the iStateinent that the practice of employing 
workers through contractors was in vogue in only about 15 per cent, of 
the factories in the country and such labour formed about 8 per cent, 
of the total production workers in the Industry. In West Bengal and 
Madras, no contract labour was employed in any of the units surveyed and 
in Mahai^shtra also, their proportion was insignilicant. The proportion 
of such workers, on the other hand, was found to Ije nearly So per cent, 
in the Residual Group and about 7 per cent, in Gujarat. C’oniract labour 
was generally employed on such jobs as loading and unloading, removing 
trade waste, packing of finished products, construction work, etc. Irre- 
gular and casual nature of work and lower rate of wages were reported 
to lx; the main rca>ons achanced by the managements for employment 
of contract labour. 


2.6 System of Recruitment 

iXccording to the present Sui\c)-, about 87 |x;r cent, of the workers 
in the Heavy Chemicals Industry were found to have been recruited 
dii'cctly by the managements i.e., nearly 85 pur cent, were recruited at 
the factory gate and about 2 per cent, through Labour Offices. 'I'hosc; 
recruited through advertisements and interviews by the Recruitment Com- 
mittees accounted Cor about 8 |x;r cent, of the total workers. Of the rest, 
about 3 per cent, were recruited through Employment Exchanges and 
the remaining 2 pet cent, through intcrinediaries like uiistries and jobbers. 


Recruitment at the fadory gate was the most popular system in all 
the centres and the pcnx'iitage of svorkers so recruited varied from about 
(H in Madras to 98 in (iujaral. Only in West Bengal, alxiut 1 1 per cent, 
of the svorkers were found to have been engaged tlurough I.abour Oflices. 
Services of Employment Exchanges were Ix'ing utilized by th<; Heavy 
Chemical factories situated in .NTadras, West Bengal and Maharashtra 
and the percentage of svorkers employed tlirough the mwas 10, 9 and 0.4, 
respectively, at these centres. Recruitment through advertisement was 
relatively more popular in Maharashtra where almut 12 |x:r cent, of the 
workers were employed through this method. .As between large and small 
factories, it w-as noticed that the systems of recruiting labour through 
Employment Exchanges and Recruitment Committees were prevalent in 
the large^Eactories only. 


2.7 Employment Status 

During the course of the present Survey, information pertaining to 
♦tip classification of directly employed production workers into different 
of employment status was aulccted and is presented in State- 
For purposes of classification of workers into permanent, tem- 
Uioners, badlij casual, etc.., generally, the definitions as con- 
.g Standing Orders framed under the Industrial Employment 

2 ?rs) .\ci, 1916. or some of the Stale Acts, were relied upon. 

^ rhesc Acts apply to onlv those establishments which employ 

•tain number of workers, many of the Heavy Chemical 
had not framed such Standing Orders. In their case, 
placed on the version of the management. 
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It is estimated that about l‘\ per cent. o£ the production workers iii 
the Heavy Chemicals Industry were permanent, about per cent, tempo- 
rary, about 3 per cent, badli, about 2 per cent, casual and tlic rest (about 
2 per cent.) comprised paid apprentices and prol^ationers. 'Flic propor- 
tion of permanent workers was the highest (88 jx;r <ent.) in Madras and 
the lowest (67 per cent.) in Gujarat. In small factories, about half the 
workers were found to be lemporarv. 


2.8 Length of Service 

A study of directly employed production workers according to their 
length of service was made during the present Survey. Wherever manage- 
ments maintained any record showing the dates of appointment of their 
employees (t?.g., service cards, leave records, etc.), tne information was 
collected from such records, l)ut in their absence, the version of the 
management was relied upon. Data lollccU'd are i>resented in State- 
ment 2.7. 


It woidcl be seen from the Staleineiit that in the Industry, as a 
whole, about 43 per cent, of the workers had more than 10 years’ services 
to their credit as on 31st March, 196r». 'The percentage of workers who 
had put in five ycaiV but less than 10 years* service and one year but 
less than Ti years’ service was nearly 19 and 17 respectively. 'Flic remain- 
ing 21 per cent, of the woikeis had less than one year’s service to their 
credit. 


As among different centres, Gujarat was found to liave the highest 
proportion (38 per cent.) of workers who had put in more than 15 
years of service, closely followed by Madras (37 per cent.). Fhc propor- 
tion of such employees was the lowest (14 |x*r cent.) in Maharashtra. "Fhe 
percentage of workers having 10 years’ but less than 15 years* service did 
not varv much between different centres. The proportion of workers 
who had not completed one year’s service varied from about 10 per cent, 
in Madras to about 27 per cent, in the Residual (iroup. Workers em- 
ployed in large factc^ries had a longer lengilu of service than those in 
small ones. 


2.9 Ab.sentceism and Lalmur Turnover 

As stated earlier, no information regarding tlic extent of absenteeism 
and labour turnover was collected for this Indust rv as the Bureau had 
already collected such information under the Annual Survey of Industries. 
Since the data collected for 1964 arc still in the processing stage, 
no use could l>c made of them in this Report. However, during the pre- 
sent Survey* an attempt was made to have a general idea about the 
mea.sures taken by the managements to reduce absentcreisni and laboiii 
turnover. The Survey has revealed that abemt 2(> per cent, of the units 
in the Heavy Chemicals Industry, constituting about 50 per cent, of large 
and 22 per cent, cjf small factories, had taken some steps m reduce 
absenteeism. Among the diffcrcnt centres, the percentage of factories 
Avhicli had taken some measures to reduce absenteeism was about 64 in 
West Bengal, 50 in Madras, 14 in Gujarat and 35 in the Residual Group. 
These measures included payment of attendance bonus, charge-sheeting 
5—1 DLBS/68 
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for absence from duty without pcrniission, issuing warnings and non 
payment of wages during the peritnl of unaulhorised absence. 

As regards labour turnover, it was found that only one laigc factory 
located in the Residual Group, comprising about 2 per cent, of the Heavy 
Chemical factories in the country, had taken some steps like payment of 
bonus to reduce labour turnover. 

2.10 Regulation of Employment of Badli and Casual Labour 

About onc-Hfth of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country had 
a system of employing badli or casual workers. In about 60 per cent, 
of these establishments, constituting about 82 )x:r cent, of large and 51. 
per cent, of small factories, there was a system of regularising employment 
of badli and casual workers against permanent vacancies after judging 
their suitability, etc. 

2.11 Training and Apprenticeship 

'I'he Survey has revealed tliai training and apprcnticesliip facilities 
had been provided in about 21 per cent, of the units in the Heavy Chemi- 
cals Industry, constituting about 50 per cent, of the factories in Madras, 
27 per cent, in West Bengal, 20 per cent, each in Maharashtra and the 
Residual Group and 14 per cent, in Gujarat. Such facilities existed more 
in large establishments than small ones, their respective percentage being 
81 and 8. 'The facilities were found to have been provided on an ad hoc 
basis in about 54 per cent, of the factories having such arrangements and 
about 28 per cent, had regular schemes fur the purpose. In the remaining 
18 per cent, of the factories, the facility was regular for some trades/ 
occupations and n(ji hoc for others. The Survey has further revealed that 
regular arrangements for training were available in large factories only. 

Training was generally imparted in such trades or occupations as 
those of fitters, turners, wiremen, welders, liremen and engineering and 
prcxluction apprentices. 'I'he period of training varied from six months 
to three years depending upon the nature of the trade and the degree of 
skill aimed at. In all the cases, the trainees were paid some remuneration, 
the amount of which ranged between Rs. 25 and Rs. 235 per montli. As- 
regards persons entitled to receive training, it was observed that generally 
those having practical knowledge of the trade, certificate from some 
Industrial Training Institute or a degrec/diploma in engineering were 
eligible for training. None of the units guaranteed employment to the 
trainees after completion of the training period. 



CHAPTER III 


WAGES AND EARNINGS 

During the course of the present Survey, no attempt was made to 
collect data on wage rates for individual occupations as well as wage revi- 
sions since this information had already hecn. collected bv the I^abour 
Bureau under the Second Occupational Wage Survey (19()3-65). The 
information collected during the present Sut^-cy is discussed in the 
succeeding paragraphs. 


3.1 Earnings 

3.1.1. Ai'erage Daily Framings of Different Catej^ories of IVorkeis . — 
Data on earnings and pay-period in respect of ‘Production Workers' and 
‘All Workers’ were also not collected during the present Survey as the same 
were already available in the Bureau, having been collected under the 
Second Occupational Wage Survey. Since the data collected arc yet 
being processed, it has not been possible to incorporate the same in this 
Report. The data on earnings collected during the present Survey, 
therefore, relate to only four categories of workers, viz., 'Profes-sional, 
Technical and Related Personnel’, ‘Administrative, Executive and Manage- 
rial Personnel’, ‘Clerical and Relatctl Workers (including Supervisory)’ 
and ‘Watch and Ward and Other ^Services’. 'I liis information relates 
to the pay-period immediately preceding the specified date t.e., March. 
196.5, and is in respect of workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 
The data so collected appear in Statement 3.1. 

It will be seen from the Statement that the average daily earnings of 
‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’ were the highest 
(Rs. 28.89) in the Industry. Among diflercnt centres, their daily earnings 
varied from Rs. 20.0.5 in the Residual Group of factories to Rs. 37.32 
in Maharashtra. The workers belonging to this group and employed 
in large factories were earning much more than their counterparts in 
the small factories. The extent of such variation was quite marked in 
Maharashtra, Gujarat and the Residual Group. 

‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’, earned, on an 
average, Rs. 20.30 per day. 'Fhe average daily earniiigs of these workers 
were found to be the highest (Rs. 23.06) in NIaharashtra and the lowest 
(Rs. 14.W) in the Residual Group. In large factories, their earnings 
were more than doidde as compared to those in .small factories. 

‘Clerical and Related Workers (including .Supervisory)’ were earning, 
on an average, Rs. 10..59 per day. Their average daily earnings varied 
from Rs. 5.43 in the Residual "Group to Rs. 14.36 in West Bengal. 
The average daily earnings of persons employed as Watch and Ward .Staff 
’.in the Industry were Rs. 5.07. 'Fhe average daily earnings of such 
workers were the highest (Rs. 5.49) in Maharashtra and the lowest 
(Rs. 3.77) in Gujarat. In these two groups also, those employed in large 
factories were better paid. 
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As regards the pay-period for all the four categories of workers, it 
was a month in all the Heavy Chemical factories surveyed. 

3.1.2 Average Daily^ Earnings of All Workers. — ^Following Statement 

3.2 shows the average daily earnings, by components, of all workers during 
1965 in the Heavy Chemical factories in the country. The information 
is based on returns received under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, 
and relates to employees earning less than Rs, 400 per month and em- 
ployed in factories as defined under Section 2(m) of the Factories Act, 
1948, i.e.j, factories employing (i) 10 or more workers and using power, 
and (ii) 20 or more workers and not using power. It may be mentioned 
that since the data have been compiled for factories submitting returns, 
they arc subject to errors of noh-response. Under the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936, figures arc separately collected for total earnings (before de- 
ductions) of employees covered under the Act and the corresponding total 
man-days worked. Average daily earnings are derived by dividing the 
former by the latter. 

.St.\ reMENT 3.2 

Average Daily Earnings of All Workers by Components in the Heavy 

Chemicals Industry 
(During 1965) . 


Component 

Average Daily Earn- 
ings 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 


Rs. p. 


1. Basic Wiigi's . , . . . 

3.86 

54.67 

2. Cash Allowances (including dearness al- 
lowance) ..... 

2.40 

34.00 

3. Bonii.si's ...... 

0.77 

10 91 

4. Money Value of Conccs.si(3ns in Kind 


* 

Arrears ...... 

0.03 

0.42 

Total 

7.06 

100 00 


^Insignificant. 


It would appear from the Siatcmcni that basic wages alone accounted 
for about 55 per cent, of the total earnings, followed by ca.sh allowances 
(34 per cent.) and Bonuses (about 11 per cent.). The contribution of 
arrears and money value of concessions in kind was negligible. 

3.2 Dearness Allowance 

It was observed that dearness allowance, in addition to basic wages, 
was being paid in about 34 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories, 
representing about 84 per cent, large and nearly 24 per cent, small estab- 
lishments. All- the large factories in the Industry, excepting half of such 
units surveyed in Maharashtra, were paying a separate dearness allowance 
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to^ their workers. The small factories where a separate dearness allow* 
ance was being paid to the workers were located in Maharashtra, Gujarat 
and the Residual Croup, their respective percentage being 50, 50 and 17. 

Of the factories paying a separate dearness allowance, in about 39 
per cent, the workers were getting dearness allowance at a fiat rate; in 
about 23 per cent, it was based on income slabs and in about 17 per cent, 
it was linked with Consumer Price Index Number. Of the rest, in 
about 12 per cent, of the units, dearness allowance was based on income 
slabs as well as linked to Consumer Price Index Number, in about 6 per 
cent, dearness allowance was paid at a flat rate as well as linked with the 
Consumer Price Index Number and the remaining 3 per cent, of the 
factories paid the dearness allowance at a flat rate as w'ell as on income 
slab basis. In fact, of all the factories covered, in only 7 (all large) 
was the dearness allowance linked with the ^nsumer Price Index 
Numbers. In two of these, it was linked with the working class Consu- 
mer Price Index Number for Madras (Base: July, 1935 to June, 1936= 
100) and in another two with the index for Calcutta (Base : August, 
1939=100). In the remaining three factories, the dearness allowance paid 
was linked with the Working Class Consumer Price Indices for Bombay 
(Base: July, 1933 to June, 1934 = 100), Kanpur (Base: August 1939=100) 
and Delhi (Base: 1949=100). 

3.3 Production/lncentivc Bonus 

The results of the present Survey reveal that only about 12 per cent, 
of the Heavy Chemical factories at the all-India level had introduced 
some schemes for the payment of production/ incentive bonus to their 
workers. 'I'hc proportion of latgc factories paying this bonus was about 
34 per cent, as against 8 per cent, for small ones. Among the different 
centres, the proportion of factories paying production/ incentive bonus 
was very much higher (/.c., 57 per cent.) in Gujarat as compared to West 
Bengal (/.e., 14 per cent.) and Residual Group (t.e., 5 per cent.). Generally, 
production tvorkers in certain departments were entitled to this bonus. 
.The norms fixed and the rates of payment were found to vary from 
unit to unit. For example, in one unit in Gujarat, for filling soda ash 
in bags the rate of production bonus paid was Re. 1 per ton (t.e., 1.02 
tonnes) in excess of 1.52 tonnes per worker per shift, whereas in another 
factory in the same centre, all workers and staff members connected with 
production received one day’s basic wages as production bonus if, in any 
month, the average daily production came to 19.5 Carbonators or more. 

3.4 House Rent Allowance 

The system of paying house rent allowance was not found common 
as only three units t.e., one each located in Madras, West Bengal, and 
the Residual Group, comprising about 7 per cent, of the units in the 
Industry, were paying house rent allowance to only certain categories of 
employees who were not provided accommodation by the management. 
In one large unit in Madras, all workers were being paid a token house 
rent allowance at the rate of Re. 0.50 per month while, in another large 
unit in the Residual Group, only professional, technical and administra- 
tive staff were entitled to receive house rent allowance at the rale of 
Rs. 35 per month on completion of one year’s service. In another small 
unit in West Bengal, only one chemist was drawing this allowance at the 
rate of Rs. 35 per month. 
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3.5 Night Shift Allowance 

Nearly 7 per cent, of the Heavy Qicmical factories in the country 
were found to be paying night shift allowance to workers employed during 
the night shift. All factories covered in Madras were paying this allow'- 
ance as against 27 per cent, in West Bengal and 5 per cent, in the Residual 
Group. In Maharashtra and Gujarat, this allow'ance was not being paid 
in any of the factories surveyed. In West Bengal and Madras, all w'orkers 
who w'ere on night shift duty were getting this allow'ance but the rate of 
payment varied from unit to unit and was dillereiit for different catego- 
ries of workers. In West Bengal, the rate of payment ranged between 
Rs. 5 and Rs. 25 per month while in .Madras, it was either Re. 0.12 
per shift or 25 per cent, of basic wages for the <lay. In the Residual 
Group, this allowance was being paid to one chemist in one unit only 
at the rate of Rs. .3.5 per month. 

3.0 Transport or Conveyance AUowaiu.e 

Information collected during the .Survey shows that only three large 
factories — one in Gujarat and 2 in the Residual (h'oup- -constituting 
about 5 per cent, of the units at the all-Iiulia lecel, were paying cycle 
allowance to certain categories of workers. In the unit in Gujarat, cycle 
allowance was paid to all tlio-sc employee .s who were maintaining a cycle 
and using it for coming to the? factory. The rate of payment was Rs. 5 
j>er iimnth. In the Residual Group, in one factory Cycle allowaiM;e was 
payable to all those adininistraliver and clerical workers who were required 
to perform outdoor duties, the late of payment being Rs. 15 per month. 
In the other factory, this allowance was l)eing paid to all permanent 
employees at the rate of Rs. 3 per month. 

3.7 Atteiiilancc Bunas 

Only one large fa.ctory surveyed in Gujarat had introduced ‘attend- 
ance incentive scheme’ w'hich was ajiplicablc to all categories of workers 
drawing a salary of Rs. 500 per month or below. Only such of these 
W'orkers as had put in actual work during all the working days in a 
month were entitled fcjr payment which w'as at the rate of Re. 0.20 per 
day for daily-rated employees and Rs. 5.20 per montli fcjr monthly-paid 
employees. For the purpose of payment, leave tvith pay sanctioned in 
advance teas treated as a working day. 

3.8 Other Cash Allowances 

Only a few factories covered in Gujarat and the Residual Group 
were paying some cash allowances to their employees. In Gujarat, these 
were: (i) working conditions allowance in a large factory at the rate of 
12 Pai«e to 19 Paisc per day to those w'orking in .service departments, 
(ii) job allow'ance in another large factory for performing duties in a 
higher cla.ss or grade, (iii) clothing allow'ance in one small factory at the 
rate of 12 Paisc per day for those w'orking in the .\cid Department, and 
(iv) cmergcticv and fuel allowances in another small factory to adminis- 
trative, clerical and professional workers at the discretion of the manage- 
ment. In the Residual Group, an allowance know'ii as ‘gas and shoe 
allowance’ was paid in one large factory at the rate of Rs. 3 per month 
to those production w'orkers who w'cre working in Caustic Soda, Alum 
and Acti\*c F.arth Departments. 
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3.9 Bonuses 

3.9.1. Annual! Year-end Bonus. — It is estimated on the basis o£ the 
data (.ollected during the Survey that about 49 per cent, of the Heavy 
Chemical factories in the country, comprising 91 pt;r <ent. of large and 

40 per cent, of small units, were* paying annual/) ear-end bonus to their 
employees. In Madras and Gujarat, animal bonus was lieing paid in all 
the factories surveyed, while in Maharashtra, the pciLeiiuige of such units 
was 73. The percentage of units paying annual bonus in the Residual 
Group and West Bengal was about 21 anil H, resiK'ctivcly. ’I'he scheme 
was regular in alxiut 30 per cent, of the units paving annual/year-end 
bonus and irregular in the remaining 70 per cent. 

Of the units paying annual bonus, in aljout oti per cent, the payment 
of bonus depended on the discrciion of the manageinciiL and in about 

41 per cent, it was paid as a result ol agreements lK;twecn the employers 
and the employees. Woikeis in the remaining alwnn ;» ]>er cent, of the 
units were receiving bonus liy viitiie of an adjudication award. The 
bonus was being paid to all workers in all the nniis but the conditions 
attaclied for its payment differcil from unit to unit. (Jencrally, the condi- 
tions related to the qualifying service ranging between one month's service 
to six months’ sei'viix: in the year. 

The rate of payment also varied widely. It langed from 2 luonths’ 
basic/total earnings to 5 nionihs’ basic/toial earnings in about 51 per 
cent, of the units paying annual bonus. In nearly 28 |x*r cent, of the 
units, the quantum of bonus was determined on the basis of 2U to 25 
per cent, of the total cartiiugs or total basic earnings dining the bonus 
year. In one large factory in Maharashtra, constituting about (i yier cent, 
ol the units paying bonus, tlie aniouni paid as bonus was .'ll) per cent, 
of the basic earnings during the year but only one-fourth of it was paid 
in cash and the re.st in the form of National .Savings ( et filicates. In 
another 2 units in (iujarat, constituting about 15 j>er cent, of the total 
units paying bonu.s, the rate of bonus in one was equivalent to 4 per 
cent, of the bask wages plus dearness allowance or Rs. 10, whii'hever was 
higher, while in the other, the bonus paid was equal to -I per cent, of 
the total earnings during the bonus year. 

3.9.2. i'eslival or Puja Bonus. — 1 he results of the Survey show that 
only two factories in West Bengal, one large and one small, constituting 
about (i per cent, of tin; units at the alMiulia level, were paying Puja 
Bonus to their permanent workers. 1 he scheme was regular in the large 
unit and irregular in the small oiii-. In the large unit, the workers 
received one and a half months’ basic salary as Puja Bonus. In the 
small factory, the amount of bonus ranged from days’ wages to one 
month’s wages depending upon the length of service put in by the worker. 
In this unit, a minimum .service of three months was essential in order 
to entitle a w’orkcr for Puja Bonus. 

3.9.3. Profit-sharing Bonus. — None of the units surveyed in the Heavy 
Chemicals Industry was found to be paying any proru-sharing bonus to 
its employees. 

3.10 Fines and Deductions 

The present .Survey has shown that the practice of iniposing fines 
on workers for certain acts of omi.ssion or commission existed in only 
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three large factories, one each in West Uengal, Madras and Gujarat. 
In the JndusUy as a whole, such f.ictories constituted only about 4 per 
cent, of the total number of futtorie.s. The lists showing acts of omis- 
sion or commission for which lines could be imposed were approved by 
the concerned autliority in all llu;se units and the amount of lines 
imposed was also within the limits prescribed by the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936. All the three units were also maintaining a fines register 
as required under the law. Only the unit located in Madras had estab- 
lished a rines fund. In the unit in Gujarat, however, the amount 
recovered in the form of lines was sent to the Welfare Commissioner, 
Ciujarat. 

As regards deductions from wages of workers on account of damages, 
etc., only two large factories surveyed, one each in Madras and Gujarat, 
were making the same in conformity with ihc Payment of Wages Act, 
193(>. In other centics, nc» such deductions were made. 

3.11 CxMitrol oser Payment of Wages to Contract Labour 

The .Survey has shown that in only about 3(i jx^r cent, of the factories 
cmploving coniracf labour, the principal employers were exercising some 
control over the payment of wages to contract workers, e.g., by including 
a term in the contract that the contractor shall carry out the obligations 
as laid down in the Payment of Wages Act, ami by c becking the payments 
register for contract labour and keeping it in their custcKly. 



CHAPTER IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Working conditions obtaining in industries in India have all along 
attracted the attention of the Government of India as well as the State 
Governments. As a result, significant improvements in the conditions of 
work owe a great deal to the legislative enactments, particularly the 
Factories Act, 1948. The following paragraphs describe the state of 
working conditions in the Heavy Chemicals Industry as observed at the 
time of the Survey- 

4 1 Shifts 

Information collected during the Survey shoirs that about 48 per 
cent, of the Heas'y Chemical factories in the country were working three 
shifts daily about i." per rent, hail one shift and the rest 7 per cent.) 

worked two shifts a dav. Speaking of dilTcrent centres, all the factories 
surveyed in Madras and Gujarat were working three shifts daily whereas 
in West Bengal, Maharashtra and the Residual Group, the proportion 
of such factories was about fi4. 47 and 24 per cent, resjjectively. Two- 
shift working was prevalent in only one-third of the small factories in 
.Maharashtra. \ significant difference was noticed lietween large and 
sm.^ll factories in this respect. NVhile all large factories surveyed were 
w'orkiiig three sliifts dailv, the propiirtion of three-shift- working .small 
factories was only about 37 per cent. Details appear in Statement 4.1. 


.All the factories working two and three shifts had, invariably, a 
night shift*. Thus, in the Industry as a whole, about 55 per cent, of 
the units, comprising all large and alioiil 45 per cent, of the small 
factories, were having night shift. All these units had a system of 
transferring workers from dav shift to night shift and vice versa. The 
interval after which such change-over was made was a week in about 
69 per cent, of the factories and a month in about 24 per cent. The 
interval of change-over tvas, however, not fixed in the remaining about 
7 per cent, of the factories. Details apjiear in Statement 4.2. 


Of the factories working night shift, about 59 per cent, were supplying 
free tea or coffee to night shift workers and about 1 1 per cent, were 
paying night shift allowance. About 15 per cent, of the units having 
night shifts had reduced hours of work. In all the concerned units in 
Madras, such workers were getting shift allowance as well as the facility 
of free tea. In one unit in the Residual Group, such svorkers were 
getting shift allowance, besides reduced hours of work. 

*For the purpose of the Survey, » night shift was treated as the one whose majority of 
working hours fell between 10 P.M. and 6 A.M. 
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Estimated Percentage Distribution of Heavy Chemical Factories Accftrding to J^/'urnber of Shifts 

{ 1965 - 66 ) 

Number oi' Percciimge ot Faciorics having Percentage of 
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Statement 4.2 

EstimaUd Percentage Distribution of Heavy Chemical Factories According to Change over of Workers in the Heaiy 

Chemicals Industry • 

[ 1965 ^ 6 ) 



(a) Large Factories 



(fl) Large Factories ... 2 100*0 100*0 100*0 
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4.2 Hours of Work 

Since the passing of the Factories Act, 1948 the hours of Avork for 
adult workers have been lixetl at a inaxiinum f)f 9 per day and 48 per 
week. T.’hc Chief Inspcctois of Factories liave, however, been empowered 
to grant exemption from the above limit of daily hours of work tn order 
to facilitate the change-over in any factory. 'I'iie data collected during 
the present Survey show that about 81 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical 
factories in the couiitrv had an S-hour day and a 18-hour week. In 
about 17 per cent, of tlic factories, the working hours were 7-^ but less 
than 8. In the remaining about 2 per cent, which represented” only one 
large unit in the Residual (iroiip, the daily hours of work w'ere 8 hours 
and 3r> minutes on all days except Saturday when the factory worked 
for 5 hours only. 'I'lius. even in tins fat lory, the weekly hours did not 
exceed the limit of 48. Details about different centres are presented in 
Statement 4.3. 


'I'he statement would show that in case of night shifts, workers in 
63 per cent, of the factories having night shifts were found to Ije working 
for 8 hours and in the remaining 37 per cent, for 7i liours. 

As mentioned elsewhere in this Report, only about lo per cent, of 
the Heavy Chemical factories in the country emploc’cd some workers 
through contractors. Contract labour, wherever employed, worked for 
the same number of hours as their counterparts employed direct. 


As regaids the piauice pievailing at the lime of the Survey in respect 
of spread-over and rest-inteivals in the Heavy Chemical factories, the 
data collected appear in Statement 4.4. 

It would Ijc seen from the Statement (4.4) that in a majority (58 
per cent.) of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country, the spread-over 
was mure than 8 and up to 9 liours during the clay shift and more than 
9 and up to 10 hours in about 17 percent, of the units. In the remaining 
about 2.5 per cent, of the units, the spread-over was 8 houis. Similarly, 
the duration of rest interval during day-shift was up to one hour in 
about three-fourths of the units and more than one liour in about 1.5 
per cent, of the factories. In the remaining about 10 jier cent, of the 
units, no , rest interval was being allowed to the workers. 

In the factories having night shifts, the duration df spread-over was 
8 hours in about 75 per cent, of the units and 9 hours in the remaining 
about 25 per cent, of the factories. In about 40 per cent, of the factories 
having night-shift, no rest interval was allowed to workers. 

4.3 Dust and Fumes * 

« 

During the Survey it was noticed that theie weie certain manufac- 
turing processes sucli as manufacture of .surgical cotton goods, zinc oxide, 
bleaching powder, lime kiln, soda ash, stHlium sulphate and super phos- 
phate in the Heavy C3iemical Factories wliich caused considerable amount 
of dust. It is estimated that abemt 38 per cent, of the factories in the 
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Statement 4.3 — Contd. 
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country, comprising aljout 81 pci cent, of large and about 29 per cent, 
of small units, had such processes. All lliese factories had taken certain 
precautionary measures for the protection tif workers against dust-ha/anl. 
U was noticed that general exhaust system existed in about 2(5 per cent, 
of the factories having dusty processes and local cxiiaiist ventilation 
in about 78 per cent, of them. Dusty processes were found to have been 
isolated in a little more than 9.^ j>er cent, of the factories. In about 34 
per cent, of the units, .some protective ccpiipment like dust masks and 
fresh air breathing appliances had Iwcn provided to the workers engaged 
on dusty proces.scs. 

About two-thirds of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country 
were having manufacturing processes svhich emitted considerable ainoiiiit 
of fumes. These proavsses were, generalh. in the Acid Departments 
where sulphuric acid, phosphoric arid, hydrochloric acid, sodium silicate, 
sodium acetate, etc., were produced. Barring 10 per cent, of such facto- 
ries, all others had taken certain precautionary measures like isolation of 
fume-giving processes, provision of local and/or general exhaust ventila- 
tion, etc. Gas masks had also been provided to workers in about 15 
per cent, of such factories. 

'The house-keeping i.e., dusting, cleaning and arrangement of articles, 
etc., was either goo dor satisfactory in about 7(5 j)er cent, of the Heavy 
Chemical factories where dusty or fume-giving processes were carried on. 
In the remaining about 24 jier cent, of the factories, it, however, left much 
to be desired. 

4.4 Seating Arrangement 

Under the Factories Act. 1918, it is obligatory on the part of the 
management to make suitable arrangements for silting for all .such 
workers as are obliged to work in a Mantling position .so tliat they may 
take advantage of any opportunity ftir rest which may tMCtir in the course 
of their work. It was found during the .Survey that about 99 per cent, 
of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country (/.c., all except one large 
unit in Madras) were under an obligation to make .seating arrangements 
but only about 5(5 per cent, of them, comprising 90 per cent, of large ami 
about 49 per cent, of small factories, had actually made .such arrangements 
for their employees. 'I'lie proportion of factories having made seating 
arrangements was the highest in Madras (100 |x*r cent.) and the lowest in 
West Bengal (14 per cent.). In Mahara.shlra, Cbijarat and the Residual 
Group, the percentage was 73. 57 and 55. respectively. The: manage- 
ments which had not provided seating arrangements gave different reasons 
therefore, such as adverse effect on efficiency, lack of funds, nature of 
work, etc. 

4.5 Conservancy 

The Factories Act, 1918, has iiiade it obligatory for everv' factory to 
maintain an adequate number of latrines and urinals for the use of 
workers, laying down specifically the standard of such arrangements. The 
present Survey has revealed that in about 93 fjer cent, of the Heavy 
Chemical factories in the country, latrines had been provided, the .solitary 
exception being a small factory in the Residual Group where such facility 
did not exist at all. About 3.5 per cent, of the factories had water-borne 
8—1 DLBS/68 
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sewer type latrines, about 25 per cent, dr)’ type pan, about 22 per cent, 
dry-type bore holes an dabout 12 per cent, had water-borne septic tank. 
The rest had more than one type of latrines mentioned above. Perma- 
nent latrines had been constructed by the managements of all the facto- 
ries and all of them had also made proper screening arrangements to 
afford privacy. As required under the Act, water taps were also provided 
in or near the latrines in all the units having latrines. The floors of 
latrines were impervious in about 93 per cent.' of the factories, and the 
latrine walls had lx;en plastered in about 79 per cent. Among the 
factories employing women and providing latrines, separate arrangements 
for such workers existed in about 78 per cent. 

Besides latrines, urinals had been provided for the use of workers 
in about 5.5 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country. 
In West Bengal, all the units surv'cyed were found defaulters in this 
respect, while in Maharashtra, Gujarat and the Residual Group there 
were only some small units which did not provide urinals. The construc- 
tion of all the urinals was of a permanent type, the floors w’ere invariably 
impervious and the walls were plastered in most of the cases. All the 
units having urinals had properly screened them. Although the percent- 
age of the units employing women and providing urinals in the Heavy 
Chemicals Industry was about 11. only in one large unit in Gujarat 
separate arrangements existed for women workers. 

Tlie number of latrines and urinals provided was generally adequate 
in most of the units having them. 

4.6 Leave and Holidays with Pay 

Section 79 of the Factories Act. 1948, provides that every worker, 
who has completed a period of 240 days' continuous service in a 
factory, should be allowed, during the subsequent period of twelve 
months, leave with wages for a number of days calculated at the pres- 
cribed rate. Apart from the annual leave, all other types of leave have 
come into vogue as a result of voluntary decisions of managements agpree- 
ments between employers and employees or under some adjudication 
awards. Some of ttie State Governments have also passed laws for the 
grant of paid national and festival holidays to persons employed in indus- 
trial establishments. Statement 4.5, based on the data collected during 
the present Survey, shows the prevailing practice in regard to granting 
of leave and holidays with pay in the Heavy Chemical factories in the 
country. 

4.6.1. Earned Leave 

The Survey has revealed that about 82 per cent, of the Heavy Chemi- 
highest (nearly 95 per cent.) in Madras and the lowest (60 per cent.) in 
the small units, had the system of granting earned leave with pay to their 
workers. The defaulting units were the small factories located in West 
Bengal and the Residual Group and their respective percentage was 50 
and 33. For all workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948, the 
conditions of eligibility, period of leave, etc., were the same as laid down 
under the Act. It was, however, observed that in one of the small 
factories surveyed in West Bengal, the employer preferred to make cash 
payment to the workers in lien of leave earnea by them during the 
year. 
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{b) Small Factories 



Estimated Proportion of W orkers Granted Earned Leave with Pay in the Heavy Chemicals Industry 

{During 1964) 

AvtT.-igr NumlxT Percentage Percentage of \V«>rkers Who Availed I-eavc 
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In order to assess the extent to which the workers had actually 
enjoyed the benefit of earned leave during 1964, data were collected in 
respect of such workers during the course of the Survey and the finding^ 
appear in Statement 4.6. 

The Statement shows that the proportion of workers who enjoyed 
earned leave in tfie Heavy Chemicals Industry during 1964 was the 
liighcst (nearly 95 per cent.) in Madras and the lowest (60 per cent.)* in 
the Residual Group. The percentage for West Bengal, Maharashtra 
and Gujarat was about 74, 72 and 85 respectively. The overall average 
for tlic Industry as a whole, was about 76 per cent, representing 84 per 
cent, of the large and 49 per cent, of the small factories. In the small 
factories surveyed in West Bengal, no worker availed earned leave during 
1964. Of those having availed themselves of such leave during 1964, about 
42 per cent, took it for a period of over 10 days and up to 15 days and 
roughly one-fifth of the employees remained on leave for a duration of 
between 15 and 20 days. I'hose enjoying over a month's leave formed 
about 5 per cent, of the total workers taking leave. 

4.6.2 Casual Leave 

Data collected show that only about 34 |x:r cent, of the Heavy 
Chemical factories in the cnuntr\ were allowing casual leave w'ith pay to 
their employees (Statement 4..5). ' In Madras, all the units were granting 
casual leave to their employees while in Maharashtra, Gujarat. West 
Bengal and the Residual Group, the |)ercentage of such factories w'as 
73, 57, 14 and 5, re.spectively. Broadly speaking, about three-fourths of 
the large factories in the Inclustry were giving this facility as compared 
to only about one-fourth of the small ones. 

Of the factories allowing casual leave with j)ay, in about 95 per cent, 
all employees could avail of this facility, whereas in the remaining 5 per 
cent.. It w*as restricted to only .some categories of workers such .as "Profes- 
sional Technical and Related Personnel" and 'Watch and Ward and 
Other .Services". In approximately 94 per cent, of the units granting 
casual leave with pay, it was allowed up to 10 days in a year and in 
the remaining 6 per cent., the period of casual leave was 12 days. Full 
consolidated wages or basic pay and allowiinces, as the case might be, 
w’cre payable in all the units granting casual leave. 

4.6.3 Sick leave 

On the ba.sis of the results of the present Survey, it has been esti- 
mated that only about 24 per cent, of all Heavy (3ieuiical units in the 
country, represeting about 66 per cent, of large and 16 per cx:nt. of small 
factories, were granting sick leave with pay to their employees. This 
beneht was being given by employers in addition to facilities available 
under the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, wherever in force. The 
proportion of factories granting sick leave was the highest (57 per cent.) 
in Gujarat and the lowest (10 per cent.) in Maharashtra. All the large 
factories surveyed in West Bengal and Gujarat were giving this facility 
to their workers as against 50 per ceiit. of such units in other centres. 
None of the small factories surveyed in West Bengal and Maharashtra 
.allowed any sick leave with pay to its employees. The proportion of 
the small units allowing sick leave in the remaining two centres, viz., 
Gujarat and Residual Group, was .50 and 17 per cent, respectively. 
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In about 46 per cent, of -the units granting sick leave, the period svas 
restricted to 10 days in a year svhilc, in another about 43 per cent., it was 
over 10 and up to l."> days. In the remaining 11 per cent, of the units, 
all being large, the period of leave was up to 30 days in a year. In one 
of the large factories located in West Bengal, it was found that clerical, 
professional and watcli and ward staff were allowed sick leave with pay 
up to SO days in a year while for production workers the period svas 
restricted to 14 days only. During sick leave, full consolidated wages or 
basic pay and dearness allowance, as the case might be, were payable in 
all the units. The most common condition attached to the grant of 
sick leave was the production of a medical certificate. 

4.6.4 National and Festwal Holidays 

The present Survey has revealed that all the Heavy ('hemical facto- 
ries were granting national and/or festival holidays with pay to their 
employees. In alioiit 89 per cent, of the units, the benefit was enjoyed 
by all workers and in the rest, it was restricted to monthly-rated 
em|>loyees. 

In al)out 41 per cent, of the factories, the nuiuher of such holidays 
was between 11 and 15 days in a year. It was up to 5 days in about 
37 per cent, of the factories and between 6 and 10 days in roughly 
21 per cent. The remaining one factory surveyed in West Bengal was 
giving these holiday's to all workers for 20 days in a year. In all the 
units, basic wage fflus dearness allowance or full consolidated wages, 
as the case might be, Avere payable for these holidays. No conditions 
were attached for claiming payment for the holiday iii any of the units. 
Centre-wise details are given in Statement 4.7. 

4.7 Weckly-offs 

All the Heavy Chemical factories covered in tiic course of the 
Survey were found to be complying with the provision of law in regard 
to the grant of a weekly day of rest to their employees. A note-worthy 
feature in the Industry' was that, despite the absence of any legal binding, 
all the factories were allowing a tvcekly-off svith pay to some or all of 
their employees. In about 44 per cent, of the units, all workers were 
allowed a paid svcekly-off, svliilc in tlie rest (.56 per cent.), mostly monthly- 
rated employees or those in certain categories such as managerial, clerical, 
administrative and professional workers, enjoyed this privilege. 



Statement 4.7 

Percaitaee Distribution of Factories Granting National andjor Festival Holidays with Pay hy the Number o/Holidr^s GrarUed in 
' die Heavy Chemicals Industry 

{1965-66) 
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CHAPTER V 


WELF.1RE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been 
increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the List few 
decades. Various Committees and Commissions appointed from time to 
time, for enquiring into the working conditions or industrial labour in 
India, have never failed to pin-point the urgency and utility of ameliora- 
tive measures for promoting the welfare of the workers. Government 
legislation has been quick in response and the various enactments passed 
thereby have gone a long way in improving the lot of the working class. 
Besides facilities provided in coinpliance to the law, there are many items 
of welfare which some of the employers h.avo voluntarily undertaken 
for the benefit of their employees. Apart from humanitarian considera- 
tions, the importance df the provision of welfare amenities has been 
increasingly recognised from the point of view of preservation of the 
efficiency of the worker which, in turn, contributes to higher produc- 
tivity. 

During the present Survey, an attempt was made to assess the extent 
to which the Heavy Chemical factories in India had actually provided 
welfare facilities for their workers. The information collected, in respect 
of both obligatory and non-obligator^' welfare facilities, is presented in 
the following paragraphs. 


.5,1 Drinking Water Facilities 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking water within the 
factory premises were found to be existing in all tlie Heavy Chemical 
units surveyed. Details about the various types of arrangements made 
for the supply of drinking water appear in Statement 5.1. 


The factories Act, 1948, prohibits the location of any drinking water 
point within 20 feet of latrines and urinals. In the course of the Survey, 
however, it was noticed that about one-fifth of the units in the country 
(which were all located in West Bengal and .Maharashtra) had overlooked 
this aspect as drinking water points therein were located within the pro- 
hibited distance. 


The Factories Act also provides that every factory employing more 
than 2.50 workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other 
effective method during certain spccifietl period of the year. It was 
found that only about 17 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories in 
the country which were all laige and comprised all factories in Madras, 
27 per cent, in West Bengal, 20 per cent, in Maharashtra, 14 per cent, in 
Gujarat and 9 per cent, in the Residual Group, were obliged to provide 
cool drinking water to their employees. All of them had fulfilled .their 
obligation. However, a large number of small factories, which were 
under no such statutory obligation, had also made arrangements for the 



Drinking Water Facilities in tfu Heavy Chemicals Industry 
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supply of cool drinking water during the sumnici iiiontiis. riiese facto- 
ries were located in all the CiCntrcs except Madras where atliiallv no 
small unit was covered during the Survey. I'hus, in the Indusity, as a 
whole, suilj ariangciucnls existed in about 90 per cent, of the Heavy 
Ghetnical factories in the country, comprising all large and about 9.') per 
cent, of the small establishments. Jii most of the large factories making 
such arrangements, refrigerated water or ice-cooled water was being 
supplied, whereas in small units, earthen pitchers were generally being 
used for the purpose. 

'File condition of earthen pitchers and of other receptacles used for 
storing drinking watci was observed to be clean in all but lil per cent, of 
the units having them. 

0.2 Washing Facilities 

Section 42 of the Lactories .Act, 194S, provides that adequate and 
suiatblc facilities for washing should be provided and niainiuined fur 
the use of workers in every factoty. It was observed during the .Survev 
that 80 per cent, of the Heavy Chemital factories in the country had provid- 
ed w'ashing facilities hir the use of workers. In West llengal, .Madras and 
Maharashtra, all the factories were found to have made siu.li arrange- 
ments while in the Residual Ciroup and (.•iijaral, the proportion of such 
units was about 70 and 57 per cent., respectisely. Ihe factories where 
no such facility existed were all .small ones. Taps on stand pipes was 
the predominant arrangement which existed in about 57 per cent, of the 
utiits having washing facilities, followed b\ water .storetl in receptacles 
which was found in abotit 22 per cent, of the fattories. .Vs for dilferent 
centres, in Mahuraslitra and Gujarat, taps uii stand pipes were provided 
by a majority of the fattories for washing purposes whereas, in the 
Residual Gtoup, water stored in receptacles was the predoinineiu arrange- 
ment. Taps on stand pipes and wash basins with taps were found to 
have been provided in \Iadras. In West Bengal, the wasliing facilities 
wore in the form of water stored in ret.eplacles, .taps on stand pipes, 
showers controlled by taps. etc. 

The l-acturies Act, 19-18, provides liiat whcievcr women ate employed, 
separate washing arrangements should be made for them, 'f he informa- 
tion collected indicates that, of the factories providing w'a.shing facility' 
and employing women, separate arrangements had been provided in 
only about 17 per cent. In all these units, pru|}er .scrcetiiiig urrungcnicnts 
had been made to afford privacy. 

Nearly two-thirds of the factories providitig wasliitig facilities were 
supplying some cleansing material also. .About half of the factories sup- 
plied only soap, about iS.'i per cctu. washing soda or soda ash and the 
rest suppited soap as well as certain other items like towel, oil cuke, 
coconut oil, etc., for the purpose. In West Bengal tind .Madras, all the 
factories providing washing facilities were supplying some cleansing mate- 
rial whereas the proportion of such factories in Maharashtra, Critjarat 
and the Residual Group was about 73, .57 and 55 per cent., respectively. 

5..3 Batliing Facilities 

'I’hc Factories Act, 1948, docs not contain any specific provision relat- 
ing to bathing facilities but it auihori.ses the .State Governments to make 
iiiTcs reijuiring certain types of factories to proxkle such facilities foi 
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certain categories of employees. Based on the data collected during the 
Survey, it is estimated that only one-fifth of the Heavy Chemical factories 
in the country had provided batliing facilities for their workers. Such 
arrangements existed in all factories in Madras, about 20 per cent, each 
in Maharaslitra aiul Residual Choup and about 14 per cent, each in 
West Bengal and (Gujarat. The proportion of such factories in the 
large size-group was much higher (78 |x:r cent.) as compared to small 
(8 per cent.). Except in the Residual Group where the percentage of 
small factories providing this farilitv was about 17, in no other centre 
small factories Iiail provided the facility. Of the Factories providing 
bathing facilities, only about 17 per cent, employed w'omen workers and 
all of them had made separate arrangements for them. In a large majo- 
rity of the cases, the bath rooms were kept neat and clean. 

5.4 Canteens 

The I'actorics Act, 1948, empowers the State Governments to make 
rules requiring that in any specified factory wherein more than 250 
workers arc ordinarilv employed, a canteen or canteens according to the 
prescribed standard should be provided for the use of the workers. The 
Survey results show that only about 17 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical 
■factories in the ctmntry, all of which were large anti comprised all 
factories in Madras, about 27 per cent, in West Bengal, 20 per cent, in 
Maharashtra, about M per cent, in (>ujnrat and about 9 per cent, in the 
Residual Group, were under a stautory obligation to provide canteens. 
All of them had duly fulfilled their obligation. None of the other units 
surveyed had provided canteens voluntarily. 

Of the factories providing canteens, aibout ."*9 per cent, had made 
arrangements for the sale of ttra. cofTce, snacks and meals and the rest 
(II per cent.) also sold milk, pnri, vegetables, cigarettes, match box, etc. 
Adequate drinking water arrangcinents existed in all the canteens. About 
two-thirds of the canteens were being run by tin* managements, nearly 
28 per cent, by the contractors ami the re.st (ti per cent.) on a co-operative 
basis. 'I’he system of running canteen on a co-operative basis was found 
in only one large factory in Madra.s. I hough Canteen Managing Com- 
mittees existed in about three-fourths of ihe factories having canteens, 
the prices were Ix'ing fi.xed by the Committees in about 69 per cent, 
of the units. In the remaining per cent, of the factories, the manage- 
ments were fixing the prices of the various items sold in the canteens. 
Price lists of the various articles sold were displayed in the canteen in 
onlv half of the factories. Managements of about 85 per cent, of the 
factories having canteens paid a regular sid.>sidy to canteens and the 
rest made such payments occasionally. The puipose of the subsidy w'as 
cither to sell the articles at cheap rates or tf> meet losses, if any. 

From the statistics collected regarding average daily number of 
workers who visited the canteen in each sampled factory, it appears that 
canteens were tpiile popular as nearly 1.1 per cent, <)f the workers were 
patronising them. Among the different centres canteens seemed to be 
more popular in Wes; l^Migal as about 61 per tent, of the workers were 
rcporiedlv visiting the lanteeiis daily as agaiirst about 57 per cent, in 
.Madras, -17 per cent, in Gujarat, 26 per cent, in Maharashtra and 30 per 
cent, in the Residual Group. It was also observed that in about 88 
jx:r cent, of I he factories having canteens, their location was good inasmuch 
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as they were some distance away from the work-places and theii sui 
roundings were clean. In about 81 per cent, of the farroi ics, the hygienic 
conditions of the canteens were also found to be good. ” 

5.5 Creches 

With the passing of the Factories Art, 1048. it be< ame «)bligatorv for 
all factories employing more than .50 women workers to maintain a creche 
of prescribed standard. Only two large factories in Gujarat, forming 
about 2 per cent, of the factories iu the country, employed over .50 women 
workers and thus were under an obligation to provide this facility. Both 
of them had actually done so. None of the other units was found to have 
provided the creche facility voltnitarily. 

In l)oth these units, clothes, .soap, towel, milk, refreshments and 
toys were made available to the children. .Some creche staff was also 
found to have been appointed in both tin se factories. Grer he buildings 
conformed to the prescribed standard with proper ventilation. Generally, 
the creches were well lighted, adequately fiirnislied and maintained clean 
and located in congenial surroundings. In one of the factories, creche 
facility meant for children of wometi workers employed direct was 
available to the children of women workers employed throiigh contractors 
as well. 

5.6 Lockers ‘ 

It is estimated that only about 8 j)cr c<;nt. of the Heavy Chemical 
factories in the country, all being large and located in all the centres 
except (riijarat, had provided Imkers for the use of workers for keeping 
clothings not W'orn during working hours. All the units in .Madras 
were providing this facility as against onlv half in each of the other 
centres. 

,5.7 Rest Shelters 

The Factories Art. 1948. lays down that in every factory wherein 
more than 1.50 workeis are ordinarily enipl(»ved. adc<niate and .suitable 
shelters or rest rooms should be provided and maintained for the use of 
workers. However, if the factory is maintaining a canteen of the pres- 
cribed standard, the provision of a separate rest .shelter is not necessary. 
In the Heavy Chemicals Industry, only one small unit, which represented 
about <i |x*r <cnt. of the factories in the countiy. was obliged to provide 
a ix'St shelter as it employed more than 1,50 workers and did not have 
a canteen. It had, however, not fidfdled its obligation. The reason 
given by the management for nor complying with the provision of the 
law was that they tlid not consider a rest shelter was nece.ssary bt'caiise 
their employees lived nearby and went home during lunch hours. Besides 
those factories which were legally required to construct rest shelters, a 
number of factories had provided the facility vi>hnitarilv. Thus, in the 
Industrv, as a whole, it is estimated that the percentage of factories having 
rest shelters was about 18. The proportion of such factories was cent 
per cent, in Madras, about 24 per cent, in the Residual Group, nearly 
14 per cent, in West Bengal. 10 per cent, in Maharashtra, and about 
7 per tent, in Gujarat, In about .57 per cent, of the factories having rest 
shelters, the same were according to the prescribed standards. But most 
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of tiu'ni \v<*rc found to l)c untidy and did not provide ade(}uatc protec- 
tion aj^ainst l>ad weather. In about .^1 per <cnt. of the factories, rest 
shelters did Tint have the facilitv for drinking water. I'liev were, how- 
ever, found siiflicicnily ligfited and ventilated in most of the rases. .-Vll 
of them had provider! some furniture like tables, chairs, benches, etc. 

"» S Rerreation Farilities 

I he information collected during the course of the present Survev 
revealed .that about 28 p<‘r r'cnt. of the factories, comprising about 88 

f 'cr large and nearly 16 per r-ent. small, had provided recreation 

acilicies for their «‘mployecs. In .Xfadras. all tlie factories surveyed had 
proyidt‘d these facilities as against about “»? p« r rent, of the factories in^ 
Gujarat, 27 per cent, in West Bengal !ind 20 tier cent, each in ^^aharashtra 
and the Residual Group. In West Bengal and Maliarashtra, none of 
the small factories surveyed had provided any ic'creation facility for its 
employees. Nearly three-fourths of the factories providing recreation 
facilities were found to have made arrangements for outdoor games like 
football, cricket, hockey and volleyball and about 4.5 per cent, had indoor 
games such as carroni, table tennis, cards and chess. Film, show’s, .social 
functions and dramas wen* also organised for the recreation of workers 
in about 53, 47 and 4.3 per cent. (»f the factiwies respectively at the 
all-India level. 

Of the factoiies providing rc*creation facilities the expenses were being 
met through ad hoc contributions given by the inana'gement in about 
8.3 [K'l cent, of the units and out of welfare funds in nearlv ti |)cr cent. 
In the rest of the units, the contributions of the workers as well as 
welfare fund of the unit or ad hoc tontributions by the management wore 
the source of financer for recreation fai iliturs. In a majority (.51 per cent.) 
of the ca.scs, the arrangements relating to recieation were managed by 
the employers, in about 32 per cent, by a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of both employers and employees and in the rest these were 
the responsibility of the Labour Welfare (Officers. 

5.9 F.diicational Facilities 

The Survey has revealed that neat ly 9 per cc-nt. of the Hea\y Ghcmical 
factories in the country, all being large-sized, were providing schools 
for the benclit of their w’orkcr.s’ chiltlren. The prc»pcirtion of such 
factories was thcr highest (56 per cent.') in Madras, followed by West 
Bengal (about 27 per cent.), Gujarat (about 14 i>er cc‘nt.) and the low’est 
(10 per cent.) in Vlaha’^ashtra. In the Residual Group, none of the 
factories surveyed had provided any educational facility for the w’orkers’ 
children. 

.•\s regards the standard of educational facilities provided, in West 
Bengal, all the factories having educational facilities had provided pri- 
mary schcM)ls. In Gujarat, half of the units had provided primary .schools 
and the rest had high schools. In Madras and Maharashtra, only one 
large unit each had providc'd c;ducational facilitic-s up to Nursery standard. 
Taking the industry as a wholcr, Nurserv schools had been provid«l in 
about 29 pc*r cent, of the fac tories providing educational facilities, primary 
schools in about 47 per cent., high schools in 12 per cc;nt. and primary 
as w'ell as high .schcHils in the rciiiainiug 12 per cent. Schools in about 
59 pc’f cent, of the units were run exc.lusiv<*ly tor w’orkers’ children. 
These were, however, all primary* or Nursery .schools. 
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Nearly 41 per cent, of the factories providing educational facilities 
did not chaise any fee from the students. Books were l>cing supplied 
free to the poor children in only one unit in Madras. Schoolarships to 
workers’ deserving children were awarded in one unit each in West Bengal 
and Gu jarat. In Madras, one unit which had not provided any school of its 
own, was giving a regular subsidy to some other school for admitting the 
children of its workers. 

None of the Heavy Chemical factories surveyed had made any 
arrangement for adult education. 

.5.10 Medical Facilities 
.5.10.1 Hospi ta Is / DiSpensa ri tts. 

It is estimated that only about 12 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical 
factories in the country, all of them being large establishments, had dis- 
pensaries/ hospitals atl ached to them. All the large cstabli-shmcnts 
covered in West Bengal, Madras and Gujarat had dispensaries/ hospitals 
while in Maharashtra and the Residual Group, the proportion of such 
units was 50 per cent, in each. Full-time doctors h.ad been appointed in 
about 88 per cent, of the factories having dispensarics/hospitals and the 
remaining units were found to have full-time as well as part-time doctors. 
Other staff appoint! d in these hospitals/dispensaries, generally, included 
compounders, dres.scrs, nurses, midwives. Ayahs, etc. 

In addition to the above-mentioned units, about 9 per cent, of the 
factories at the all-India level, located in Maharashtra and Gujarat, were 
found to be having some contracts with individual doctori for the treat- 
ment of their employees. Thus, the arrangements for medical attention 
existed in about 21 iK*r cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories in the 
country. Generally, the doctors visited workers’ houses and took care 
of their health and the sanitary conditions within the factory areas. 
Certifying medical fitne.ss of workers at the time of recruitment, periodic 
medical check-up of the employees, etc., were some of their other duties. 

It was further ob.served that about 47 per cent, of the large factories 
were employing contr.act labour and the medical facilities available to 
them were the .same as to the labour engaged directly, 

.5.10.2 Ambulance Rooms 

Under the Factories Act. 1948, every factory employing more than 
.500 workers is required to provide and maintain an ambulance room. 
The rules framed by the .State Governments prescribe the requirements 
of such rooms. The Survey results show that all the lai^e units .surveyed, 
forming about 17 per cent, of the total number of factories in the country, 
were under a statutory obligation to provide ambulance rooms. Of these. 
34 per cent., comprising both the large factories covered in the Residual 
Group and one of the two in West Bengal, had complied with the law. 
Thus, at the all-India level, the percentage of factories having ambulance 
rooms was onlv about 6. No ■where an ambulance room had been pro- 
vided voluntarily. In the factory in West Bengal, the ambulance room 
was combined with hospital/dispensary which was under the charge of 
10— 1 DLBS/68 
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full-time doctor. In one unit in the Residual Group, a part-time doctor 
who was available for 24 hours in a week, was found to be in charge of 
the ambulance room. The other establishment had its ambulance room 
under the charge of first-aid staff only. 

5.10.3 First-Aid Boxes 

The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every factory shall maintain 
first-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 1.50 workers ordinarily employed. 
Standards have also been prescribed regarding items to be provided in 
the first-aid boxes. The law further requires that such boxes should be 
kept under the charge of trained first-aiders and be easily accessible to 
workers during all the working hours. 

« 

The Survey has shown that about 85 per cent, of all Heavy Chemical 
factories in the country, consisting of all factories surveyed in Madras, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat and about 86 per cent, of the units in West 
Bengal and nearly 70 per cent .in the Residual Group had provided 
first-aid boxes. 'I'he proportion of factories providing first-aid facilities 
was higher (90 per cent.) in large factories as compared to ’small ones 
(about 84 per cent.). Though it is mandatory that each first-aid box 
should be kept under the' charge of a trained first-aider, it was found 
that in a little more than .58 per cent, of the factories having first-aid 
boxes, there were no trained first-aiders at all. The percentage of the 
defaulting units in this respect was the highest (about 84 per cent.) in 
West Bengal, followed by the Residual Group (65 per rent.). Mahara.shtra 
(about 5.3 per cent.) and Gujarat (about 4.3 per cent.). In only about 
one-fourth of the factories maintaining first-aid boxes, the contents were 
found to be incomplete in one respect or the other. 'I’liey were, however, 
easily accessible to workers during working hours in as many as about 
88 per cent, of the factories. .All the trained first-aiders appointed in 
Heavy Chemical factories were found to have received training under 
the St. John Ambulance. 

5.11 Transport Facilities 

Only one small factory covered in Maharashtra was found to be 
giving this facility to its workers which was in the form of free train 
passes for third class from the railway station nearest to the residence of 
the worker to the railway station nearest to the factory and back. 

5.12 Other Amenities 

The present Survey has revealed that only a small proportion (7 per 
cent.) of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country, all being large were 
running grain shops for the benefit of their employees. In about 43 per 
cent, of these factories, the articles were being sold at cost price or on 
nominal profits and in about 36 per cent, at market price. In the rest, 
which consisted of only one factory in West Bengal, articles were sold 
at the rate fixed by the Government. 

It is e.stimatcd that about 78 per cent, of the large factories had co- 
operative credit societies which provided loans oh easy terms to the cm 
ployees in times of need. Co-op»erative stores for supplying consumer 
goods at cheap rates existed in about 6 per cent, of the units, all large 



and these were located in West Bengal, Madras and Gujarat. One large 
factory in Madras had a co-operative housing society. A co-operative 
society for supplying milk was being run at a large factory in Gujarat. 
Although co-operative societies of one type or the other were existing 
in about 15 per cent, of the units in this Industry, the managements of 
about 57 per cent, of them were reported to be giving some Rnanci^ aid 
to the co-operatives. 

.5.13 Housing Facilities 

The present Survey has show'n that during 1965-66, 39 per cent, of 
the Heavy Chemical factories in the country, comprising about 88 per 
cent, of large and about 29 per cent, of small factories, had provided 
housing aix'ommodation to their cmplo)ccs. Centre-wise details arc given 
in Statement 5.2. 

It is significant to note that housing facilities existed in all the 
factories surveyed in Madras as against about 64 per cent, in West Bengal, 
about 57 per cent, in Gujarat, about 3.5 per cent, in the Residual Group 
and 20 per cent, in Maharashtra. Housing facilities existed in all the 
large factories surveyed in West Bengal. Madras, Maharashtra and 
(iujarat as against only half in the Residual Group. It would also 
appear from the Statement (5.2) that, of the total houses provided, the 
proportion of onc-rooin tenements was the highest, lx:ing about 46 per 
cent, followed by the two-room houses (42 per cent.). The rest of the 
houses (12 per cent.) were having three or more rooms. About 68 per 
cent, of the houses provided were fmcca built and the rest were kutcha 
or semi-pucca houses. The latter were all in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 


About 70 per cent, of the factories providing houses were not charg- 
ing any rent from their employees while in 23 per cent, of the units, rent 
was charged from all. In the remaining 7 per cent, of the units, rent 
was charged from some of the allottees only. 


It has been estimated on the basis of the results of the .Survey that 
out of 19.430 workers employed in the Heavy Chemicals Industry as on 
."1st March, 1965, about one-fifth of them had been provided houses by 
the employers. As amongst the different centres, the percentage of such 
workers was the highest (about 54 per cent.) in Gujarat and the lowest 
(about 6 per cent.) in Maharashtra. IJctaiis appear in Statement 5.3. 

As regards facilities provided to the workers for building their own 
houses, only two large factories surveyed- -one each in Madras and 
Gujarat — comprising about 5 per cent, of the Heavv Chemical factories 
in the country, were reported to be providing loans tor this purpose. In 
Madras, only permanent workers were entitled to the loan up to 6 months 
of their basic pay to be repaid in 60 instalments with interest at the 
rate of 7 per cent, per annum. In the unit in Gujarat, withdrawals for 
house building were allowed from the provident fund. Only those 
members of the fund who had completed a period of 7 years’ membership 
of the fund and had Rs. 500 or more in their credit could avail of this 
facility. The total amount of the withdrawals was, however, not to 
exceed '12 months' basic wages or his total t oiuribulion with interest 
thereon, whichever was less. 
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CHAPTER VI 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

Prior to the attainment of Independence, factory workers in the 
country enjoyed social security only to a limited extent which was mainly 
in the shape of conyiensaiion for industrial accidents under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act passed by the Central Government in 1923. 
Women workers, in addition, were entitled to maternity benefits under 
State Laws. However, after Independence, there has been a considerable 
enlargement of the scope and content of social security benefits, largely as 
a result of adoption of such statutory' measures as the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, I!H8, Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 19:>2, and to a 
certain extent, us a result of adjudication awards. The following para- 
graphs describe the social security benefits being enjoyed by the workers 
in the Heavy Chemical facLorics in the country at the time of the present 
Survey. 

6.1 Provident Fund Schemes 

The Survey results show that provident fund schemes were in exis- 
teiue in about 62 per ccoit. of the Heavy Chemical factories in the 
country, comprising all lar^>'e and about o-l per cent, of the small factories. 
In Madras and Gujarat, all the factories surveyed had introduced pro- 
vident funds. 'File proportion of such units in Maharashtra, West Bengal 
and the Residual Group was about 73. 64 and 40 per cent, respectively. 
Of the factories having piovidcnt fund schemes, in about (98 per cent.) 
the provident funds had Ijeen set up under the Employees’ Provident 
Funds .Scheme framed by the Government of India in 19;)2 and conse- 
quently the scope, the rate of contribution, conditions of eligibility, etc., 
were the same as laid down under the law. (^nly one large factory in 
Madras, constituting about 2 per cent, of the units at the all-India level, 
had its own contributory j>rovident fund scheme. The rate of contribu- 
tion for both employers and employees was 8 per cent, of the basic pay 
and dearness allowance or 10 fx;r cent, of the basic pay, whichever was 
higher. The scheme svas applicable to all workers on completion of one 
year’s service. 

An estimated minilter of I'l.S thousand workers in the Heavy Chemi- 
cals Industry, i.e., about 76 per cent, of the total number of workers covered 
under the Factories Act, 1918, were members of provident fund schemes as 
on 31st March, 1965. Details for different centres appear in Statement 6.1. 

6.2 Pension Schemes 

Only two large laertories surveyed in the Heavy Chemicals Industry, 
one each in Madras and the Residual Group (constituting about 3 per 
cent, of the factories at the all-India level), were found to be paying 
pension to some of their employees. Even in these two factories, there 
were no regular schemes for the purpose and payment of pension depended 
on the discretion of the management. In the unit in the Residual 
Group, a retired clerk was being paid pension at a flat rate of Rs. 107 
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per month. In the factory in Madras, only staff members who had a 
minimum of 30 years’ service were eligible for pension. The monthly 
rate of payment was 10 per cent, of basic pay plus .50 per cent, of average 
dearness allowance drawn during the last 12 months and Rs. .5 as bonus. 
Those who had put in mure than 30 years of service were paid an addi- 
tional sum of Re. 1 for each additional year of service. 

6.3 Gratuity Schemes 

III the Heavy Chemicals Industry, the system of paying gratuity 
was prevalent in about 30 per cent, of the factories at the all-India level. 
In the case of large units, it was found that all of them were paying 
gratuity to their employees, the percentage of small factories paying 
gratuity being only Ki. As among the different centres, Gujarat was 
at the top inasmuch as about .57 per cent, of the units were having gratuity 
.schemes. The proportion of such factories in other centres varied from 
20 per cent, in Mahatashtra to 27 per cent, in We.st Bengal. 

All the concerned factories paid gratuity to the workers or their 
dependants*; in ca.se of death, retirement and voluntary resignation. How- 
ever. in cases of retrenchment and termination of service by employer on 
grounds other than misconduct, about 79 and 7.5 per cent, of the factories, 
respectively, were paying gratuity. The rate of payment varied betsveen 1.5 
days’ and Jtne month’s w.iges for each completed year of service, subject 
to a maximum of 1.5 months' wages. .Similarly, the period of qualifying 
service was found to vary from .5 to 15 vears. In about 79 per cent, of 
the units paying gratuity, there were regular schemes while in the remain- 
ing 21 per cent., payment of gratuity depended on the discretion of the 
management. Of the units paying gratiiitv, in about 93 per cent, all the 
wtirkers were covered under the sclieines and in the remaining 7 per cent, 
of the units, only a few workers were entitled to gratuity benefits. 

On the basis of data collected during the present Survey, it has been 
-estimated that, in all. 198 persons in the Heavy Chemicals Industry 
received gratuity during the calendar vear 1964.. 

A 

6.4 Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for 
certain periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain 
facilities, etc., to women employed in factories exists in almost all States 
under the various Maternity Benefit .Acts pa.ssed by the Slate Governments. 
However, where the Emplovees’ Stale Insurance .Scheme has been put into 
force, the employers arc absolved of their lialiility under the concerned 
.Maternity Benefit .Act. Information pertaining to maternity benefits in 
the Heavy Chemical factories not covered under the Employees’ State 
Insurance .Scheme shows that during 1964 an estimated number of 62 
directly employed women workers made such claims and all were accepted 
for payment. 

6.5 Industrial Accidents 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1923, as amended from time to 
time, and the F.mployees’ Sfate Insurance Act. 1948. provide for pas*ment 
of compensation to workers who are injured on account of accidents aris- 
ing out of and in the course of employment. Provisions of the Workmen's 
11—1 DI^S/68 
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Compensation Act were applicable, at the time of the Survey, to all the 
Heavy Chemical factories excepting those covered under the Employees' 
State Insurance Scheme. 


During the present Survey, information was collected in respect of 
tiuinher and nature of accidents that occurred in the samplea units 
whether covered or not under the Employees' State Insurance Scheme. 
rh(‘ Survey has revealed that during 1964 accidents were reported in 
al)oiu yjl per cent, of the factories, comprising about 88 per cent, of the 
large and 20 per cent, of small factories. Accidents were reported from 
all factories covered in Madras and Gujarat as against 64 per cent, in 
West Bengal, 20 per cent, in Maharashtra and .5 per cept. in the Residual 
(iroup.* On the whole, an estimated number of 1,850 workers were invol- 
ved in accidents in the Heavy Chemicals Industry during the year 1964. 
riie iiuniber of workers involved in accidents per thousand workers 
(‘iiiploved. as also the distribiition of workers involved by nature of acci- 
dents, are given in Statement 6.2. 

It would he seen from the Statement that the rate of accidents per 
thousand workers employed was the highest (324) in Madras, followed by 
Maliarashtra (199). In tlie other three centres, it ranged roughly between 
24 and 10 per thousand workers employed. The all-India rate of acci- 
dents was 115 per thousand workers employed. It is significant to note 
tliat no worker was involved in any fatal accidents in the Heavy Chemicals 
Industry during 1961. Those involved in accidents resulting in perma- 
nent disability also formed an insignificant proportion. By far the 
largest number of workers (i.e. 114 per thousand employed) w'ere involved 
in minor accidents causing temporary disabilities. 

(>.f) Occupational Diseases 

Compensation is also payable under the Workmen's Compensation 
.'\(t in the case of certain occiipliiional diseases mentioned in a schedule 
to the Act. During the present Survey, only 3 large factories, one 
eadi in Maharashtra, Gujarat and the Residual Group, reported some 
cases of occupational diseases. I’hesc related to Alergic Asthaina, Alergic 
Bronchitis. Contact Dermatitis. Chrome Ulceration and Silicosis. Ulcera- 
tion was caused to the workers working in the Chrome Department and 
silicosis bv inhalation of chrome contents. The other diseases were due 
to inhalation of vapours of sulphur dioxide, sulphur trioxide. sulphuric 
acid and nitric oxide and particles of bauxite and superphosphate powder. 
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CHAPTER Vll 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the pust-wai years, particularly after Independence, consider- 
able thought and action have been devoted to matters pertHining to 
the improvement of labour-management relations in India. Various 
legislative measures passed by the Guvernment of India, notably the 
Industrial Disputes Act, li)i7, and by the State Governments have gone 
a long way in improving industrial relations in the country. During the 
piesent Survey, information was collected on some important aspects of 
industrial relations in the Heavy Chemicals Industry and the findings 
aie discussed in the following paragraphs: 

7.1. Industrial Disputes 

Data peitaining to industrial disputes in the Heavy Chemicals 
Industry were not collected during the present Survey since the same 
were already being received in the Labour Bureau. Such information 
in respect of the nuniber of industrial disputes in the Heavy Chemicals 
Industry and consequent loss of man-days since HI.*)!) is given in 
Statement 7.1. 


It would lx: .seen from the Statement that there were, more or less, 
pcareful (onditions in the Industry from 1959 to i96.H. In 1904 and 1965, 
there was a consideiable lo.ss.of man-days in the Heavy Chemicals Indus- 
try. During 1964. there were two major strikes, one in Uttar Pradesh 
and the other in Maharashtra, involving the loss of about 31 and 8 
thousand man-days respectively. In the former case, it was due to .sus- 
pension of .some workers who took part in a strike and in the latter, as a 
result of protest against the arrest of a few workers for their alleged 
assault on an oflicer. Besides this, there was one strike each in Maha- 
rashtra and West Itengal over the demand for bonus. Out of roughly 
60 thousand man-days lost in 1964, about 49 thousand (i.c., nearly 83 
|x;r cent.) were accounted for by these four work-stoppages. Similarly, in 
the year 1965. there were several strikes, two of which were major, one 
of them occurred in Kerala and the other in Uttar Pradesh. About 
44,000 man-days were lost in the strike in a heavy chemical factory in 
Kerala which was in support of certain demands of the workers. The 
strike in a unit in Uttar Pradesh was in protest against the suspension 
of 7 workmen who had participated in an earlier strike in the same 
factory and it resulted in a loss of nearly 5,000 man-days. These tw'o 
strikes together accounted fur about 89 per cent, of the total man-days 
lost in the Industiy during 1965. 

7.2. Trade Unionism 

'I'rade unionism, it seems, had not developed to a significant extent 
in the Heavy ('.hemicals Industry since in only about 30 per cent, of tbe 
factories surv'eyed workers had organised themselves into trade unions. 
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As between the two size groups, unions were found to be existing in all 
large and about 10 per cent, of the small factories. All the factories 
covered in Madras had trade unions as against 57 per cent, in Gujarat, 
per cent, in Maharashtra, 27 per cent, in West Bengal and 9 per cent, 
in the Residual Group. So far as incintx^rship of the unions is concerned, 
it is estimated that in the industry, as a whole, 50 per cent, of the workers 
were members thereof. The proportion of worker's who were members of 
trade unions was very much higher in large factories than in small ones. 
(>:ntrc-wisc details are given in Statement 7.2. 


The Statement (7.2) reveals another interesting fact which is signifi- 
cant from tile point of view of healthy industrial relations, viz., that in 
as many as 80 per cent, of the factories, some or all unions enjoyed recogni- 
tion by the munagement. Kach one of the Heavy Chemical factoiics 
surveyed in West Bengal, Madras, Maharashtra and Gujarat having a 
trade union had recognised the same. In the Residual Group, none of 
the factories having a trade union had recognised the same. 

The Survey results also show that there was no factory in the industry 
where an unregistered union was functioning. However, in one large unit 
in Madras where four unions were functioning, one was not registered. 
The problem of multiplicily of trade unions existed in the Industry in 
signilicant proportions as about 21 per cent, of the factories had three 
or more unions functioning in each. Similarly, the percentage of units 
having two unions each is estimated to lie nearly 41. 


'file trade unions, wherever they existed, were discharging some 
functions mainly with the object of promoting the interests of the workers. 
I'he main activity of all the trade unions was securing claims of their 
memlicrs under various LalKmr Acts. Relief to distressed members was 
being arranged by unions in large factories only, about 31 per cent, of 
which were helping their necily memljcrs. Almost no attention had been 
paid to adult education since only two unions in a large unit located in 
Gujarat had made some arrangements in this respect. 


7.3. Collective Agreements 

In the course of the .Survey, information was collected in 
respect of collective agreements concluded between employers and 
employees in the sampled establishments since 195(5. It is estimated 
that about 2(5 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country 
had concluded such agreements since 1956 till the time of the Survey. 
Large factories out-numbered the small ones in this respect. As against 
about 78 per cent, of the large factories (at the all-India level), in which 
the iiianageinents had entered into collective agreements with the workers, 
the corresponding percentage for .small factories was only 16. Agree- 
ments were reported to have liecn entered into in all the five centres. 
In Madras, they were in force in all the factories covered, the respective 
percentage for Gujarat, Maharashtra, West Bengal and the Residual 
Group being 57, 47, 14 and 5. Revision of pay scales and dearness allow- 
ance was found to be the most common subject covered under collective 
agreements in all the factories. In the Residual Group, the other main 
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issues covered under the collective agreements were gratuity and perina- 
iieiicy of temporary workmen, while in Maharashtra, these were over- 
time work, earned leave, casual leave, festival and national holidays, 
terms and employment f<ir apprenticeship course, supply of milk in the 
factory, Iturkers, bonus anti re-instatement of workers. In Gujarat, sub- 
ject matters of such settlements were earned leave, sick leave, working 
condition allowance, acting allowance, paid w'eekly-off, festival and 
national holidays, iproficiency bonus, transfer of workers on medical 
grounds, reduction in clcctriiity charges, job allowance, production in- 
centive schemes, annual bonus, gratuity, permanency of temporary work- 
men, etc. 


7.‘1 Standing Orders 


With the enactment of Industrial Kmployment (Standing Orders) 
.\cl. HM(i. it has Ixrcomc obligatory for all factories employing 100 or 
more workers to frame .Standing fjrdcrs for regulating such matters as 
classilicalion of workers, inliniation of periods and hours of work, holi- 
days, terinination of einployinent, redress of grievances, etc. It is esti- 
mated on the basis of the data collected during the .Survey that alx>ut 23 
per cent, of the Heavy CUieniical factories in the country, comprising all 
large and about S per cent, of small factories, were under :i statutory 
obligation to frame Standing Orders for their employees. Of thc.se, 
about 89 jjer cent., ccjinprising 81 per c:enl. of large and all small factories, 
had complied with the law. ICxcept Maharashtra where half the.* factories 
had fullilled their obligation, in all other centres all factories employing 
100 or more workers had framed Standing Orders. It is estimated that 
in the Industry, as a whole. Standing Orders were found to be in existence 
in nearly 21 ix;r cent, of the factories. In all cases, the Standing Orders 
had Ijcen framed under the Industrial Kmployment (Standing Orders) 
.Vet, 1940. .Statement 7..3 gives centre-wise details regarding the existence 
of Standing Orders. 


It would lie seen from the Statement that in all the faclories. Stand- 
ing Orders had lx*en certified. Excepting a large factory in Maharashtra 
where thcr .Standing Orders applied to workers and clerical staff only, 
elsewhere they were applicable to all c ategories of workers. None of the 
other F'actories had framed the Standing Orders volnntaiily. 

7..') Labour and Welfare Oflicers 

In order to enable employers to have belter arrangements for per- 
sonnel management and to facilitate proper implementation of various 
labour laws, a specific provision has been made in the F.ictories Act, 1948, 
requiring all factewics employing .500 or more workers to employ a Labour 
Welfare Ofliccr. Information collected during the Survey shows that only 
about 17 per c'cnt. of the factories in the Industry, all large, were under 
an obligation to appoint Labour Welfare Officers and all of them had 
fulfilled their obligation in this respect. None of the factories surveyed 
and employing less than 500 workers had appointed any I.abcMir and/or 
Welfare Offic'er. 

12—1 DLBS/68 
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These officers ^ wide lunge of activities and were found to be 
jjcrfoiming all such duties as are prescribed in the Rules framed under 
the Act. Securing redress of grievahees of the workers and maintenance 
of harmonious relations between management and employees were their 
most important functions. They were also advising managements in 
regard to matters vonnccted with proper implementation of labour laws. 
Recruitment of labour, transfers, promotion.s, reversions, retrenchment 
and conduct of preliminary cmj^uiries and a.ssisting and advising manage- 
ment in their disciplinary tasks, etc., were also usually entrusted to them. 
Organisation and supervision of lalxiur welfare and recreation activities 
were also a part of their duties. In some cases, they were also to take 
care of the canteen, housing, fair price shop and co-operative stores. In 
alxMit -14 ]H'r cent, of ilie Heavy (Chemical factories where Labour Officers 
liad lieeii appointed, tliey were reported to lx; appearing lieforc the 
Tribunals, etc., on behalf of the management in cases of industrial 
disputes. 

7.G. Works Committees or Joint Ckrmmittees 

It was not till the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
that any positive step was taken by the Government of India for the 
setting ti]) of Works Committees in the country. The Act lays down 
tliat all those esiablishinents which employ 100 or more workers shall 
constitute Works C^ominitiees. .Some of the State laws also provide for 
the constitution of Joint Committees in certain types of establishments. 

The Survey results show that only about 23 per cent, of the factories 
surveyed, comprising all large and about 8 }x:r cent, of the small ones, 
were under a legal obligation to set up Works/ joint Committees. Of 
these, only about G2 per cent. »)f the large factories ^or about 45 per cent, 
of all such factories) had complied with the provision of law. None of 
the small factories which were under a legal obligation in this regaid 
had respected the law. Ciompliance w'ith the law was cent, per cent, in 
.Madras while in other centres, excepting Gujarat, the percentage of such 
units was 50 at each centre. In Gujarat, only one-fourth of the units had 
complied w'ith the legal provision. The main reason for not setting up 
these ComtnitLccs in the units w'here it was obligatory was reported to be 
that these were set up some lime back but did not function properly ;is 
tite workers could not enlist their representatives to these Committees 
and, conset|ucntly, they had to lx: dissolved. In none of the Heavy 
C::hcmical factories surveyed in the country, a Works or Joint Committee 
had been constituted voluntarily. 'I'hus, the all-India percentage of units 
Avhere Works or Joint C^oinmittees were functioning was only about II. 

In 55 per cent, of the units having the.se C^ommittees, they w’cre 
reported to have met up to three times during the year ending .March, 
I9()5, in 25 per cent, over three and up .to six times and in the remaining 
20 per cent, over nine times. All the factories having Works or Joint 
Committees were found to lx; giving equal representation to employers 
and employees on these (Committees. Matters of mutual interest as well 
as of interest to either party formed the topics for discussion in the Com- 
mittee meetings and the decisions taken were, generally, implemented. 

7.7 Production and Other Committees 

Only 10 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country, 
all being large and located in all the centres except Madras, were found 
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lo have sei up Production Committees for advising on matters relating 
to production, etc. l^hese Committees, generally, consisted of 5 represen- 
tatives each of employers and employees. 

About 72 Y>cr cent, of the large factories surveyed, which constituted 
about 12 per cent, of the factories at the all-India level, had set up Safety 
C'.oniniittees. I'hr main functions of these Conimittees were to look into 
the (auses of accidcnis taking place in the factory and to find out ways 
and means to prevent them in futiiie. 

7.8 Grievance Procedure 

With the coming into force of the Industrial Kniployment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1946. it has become compulsory for all factories employing 
100 or more workers lo frame Standing Orders, prescribing inter’alin the 
prcxcduie to be follcjwcd for the redress cjf workers’ grievances. As men- 
tioned elsewhere in this (Chapter, all large and about 8 per cent, of the 
small factories were under ;i legal obligation tc^ frame Standing Orders 
and, of these, about 81 per cent, of large and all small factories had done 
so. Thus, a prcscrilx;d grievance procedure had Ix^cn laid denvn in all 
these units, riic Survey has, however, revealed that actually a prescribtxl 
grievance procedure was in existence in al>out 84 per cent, of the large 

factories and about 1() per cent, of the small ones or about 27 per cent, 

of all factories in the counliy. riiiis, about S per cent, of the small facto- 
ries in the Industry had voluntarily formulated a procedure for the redress 
of grievances of their employees. 

According to the prevailing practice, in most of the units grievances 
were usually taken in the first instance to the immediate supervisor or 

departmental head or any other person appointed by the management 

for this purpose. If the workers were not satisPied with the derision at 
this level, the Welfare or the Personnel Officer was approached in the 
units where such ofliccis were appointed. .Most of the grievances were 
redressed at this stage as the eoncerned officer condueteci an enquiry 
before giving his decision. If, however, a satisfactory settlement was still 
not reached, the matter was taken to the Manager whose verdict was 
normally binding on both the parties. In some units, the final decision 
was also given by the managing agent or the employer. 

7.9 Workers’ Participation in Managcineiit 

In none of the Heavy C^hemical factories surveyed was there aiiv 
scheme for associating workers with the management of the establishment. 



CHAPTER Vlll 


LABOUR COST 

IiiCormatiua pertaining lu lat)our cost was cullected from the sampled 
establishments in rcs|x:ct of employees covered under the Factories Act, 
1948, and receiving less than Ks. -lOU per month as wages. This was in 
pursuance of the decision taken by the Study (>roup on Wage Costs 
appointed by the Ministry of Labour and Employment in 1959. The 
enquiry pertaining to labour cost was modelled on the lines of the study 
of Labour Ckists in tlic European Industry, made by the International 
l..abour Office in 195(i, with such modifications as were considered neces 
sary in the light of conditions in India. Fur instance, in view of the fact 
that in India wages are paid on the basis of days instead of hours, data 
were collected in respect of man-days instead of man-hours. Similarly, it 
was found in the course of tlie pilot cnc[uiry. that except for a few estab- 
lishments, separate ivcorcls of premium payments made fur leave or holi- 
days or for class not worked, were not maintained and hence these W’ere 
dropped as separate items and recoicled under 'basic wages'. C^ertain 
additions were made in (he list either on the liasis of decisions of the 
Study Group referrerd to above, or to elicit separate information on 
some of the items on which employers have to incur expenses under 
labour laws in force in the cininiry. e.g., lav-off, washing facilities, retrench- 
ment coiiqxMisation, etc. 

As mentioned earlier, the .Siitvey was launched in y\pril, 1965 and 
coinpleied in Februarv, lUfiti. With a view to maintaining comparability 
of data and ensuring uniformity, it was intended to collect information, 
as for as possible for a continuous period of II! months i.r., for the calen- 
dar year 1961. If, however, it was not feasible to collect information for 
the calendar year I96'l, then the held staff were asked to collect the data 
for the latest period of 12 months for which informatiun was available, 
subject to the condition that at lc*a.st a major part of the specilicd year i.c., 
1964, was covered. I hc available data show that it was possible to collect 
information from niejst of (he sampled establishments for the calendar 
year 1!)64. I'he data c:ollected may, therefore, broadly be taken to refer 
to the year 1964. 

It may also be mentioned here that with a view to forming a better 
estimate of labour cost, salaries and allowances, etc., cif those persons 
who were employed in connection with any welfare item, amenity, etc., 
even though they were covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and were 
receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, were not included in the general 
heads “Wages”, “Bonuses” and “Other Cash Payments” along with the 
similar amounts paid to workers who came within the scope of the study. 
Expenses incurred in connection with such {x*rsons were recorded against 
the items for which they were employed. .Similarly, the man-days worked 
by such persons were also excluded. 

8.1 Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked 

Data in respect of man-days worked and the wages and other earn- 
ings of workers were collected during the' course of the .Survey as also 
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the expenditure incurred by employers on various welfare and social secu- 
rity measures^ subsidy services, etc., representing the cost incurred by tliLin 
on labour for the above-mentioned period. Based on the above, the 
average labour cost per man-day worked has been estimated and it given 
in Statement 8.1. 

SrATEMExr 8.1 

tvstiniaied Labour CosI Per Man-day Worked in the Heavy Chenveais 

Industry 

1964 


CiCiitre 

J^aboiir (lost per 


Man-day Worked 


(111 Rs.) 

1 

2 


1. WestBcug.il • ■ • * • * a*.") I 

{(i) Large Tactorics • * • * • • • • 9-17 

(6) Small Fiictorit^s ■ • • • • • • • 3 19 

2. Madras .......... 9 ■24 

{a) Largo Fac lories • 9*24 

{b) Small Factories ........ 

3. Maharashtra •••••••••• 7 *8.1 

(a) Large F.ictorics • • • • • • • 9*19 

[b) Small Factories ........ ",.47 

\ 

4. Guj.irat .......... 7-02 

(fl) Large Factories • • • • • • • 7*02 

(b) Small Factories • • • * • * • ■ 4-16 

5. Residual .......... 7*19 

\^a) Large F.ictorics • ’ • • " • • • 8 * 13 

{b) Small Factories - 4*32 

G. All-liidia • • * • • • • • • 7*83 

(a) Large Fac tories • • • ■ • • • • 8 'G.") 

{h} Small Factories 4- 65 


'I'hc overall labour <»ist per man-day worked in the Heavy Chemicals 
Industry was estimated at Rs. 7.8.8. The lalxjur cost was almost double 
in large facU)ries as compared to small ones. Excepting Madras where 
the labour cost per man-day w<Jrkcd was the highest i.c., Rs. 9.24, the 
burden of cost varied from Rs. 7.02 in Gujarat to Rs. 8.51 in West Bengal. 

8.2 Components of Labour Cant 

Statement 8.2 shows the distribution of the labour cost according to 
various components under which the data were collected. 
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The individual components are discussed in the succeeding para 
graphs. 

8.2.1. Wages 

This component comprised basic wage and dearness allowance, 
incentive or production bonus and attendance bonus received 
by_ the employees. It was desired by the Bureau to collect data under 
this head in respect of man-days worked alone, but in the course of the 
pilot enquiry, it was found that most of the units did not maintain 
separate records of payments made for the days actually worked and for 
leave and holiday period. Consequently, the amount of basic wage and 
dearness allowance recorded included the sums paid for the days worked 
as well as for the days not worked but paid for. 

It would be seen from the Statement (8,2) that ‘Wages' accounted 
for the major portion (about 7!i per cent.) of the total labour cost in the 
Industry. This proportion was the highest (83 per cent.) in the Residual 
Group and the lowest (63 per cent.) in West Bengal. In Madras, Maha 
rashtra and Gujarat, ‘Wages’ formed about 78, 7r> and 72 per cent, 
respectively of the total labour cost. Its proportion was also higher in 
the small factories than in the large factories in all the centres. 

Statement 8.3 gives the further break-up of the ‘Wages’ cost into 
various sub-groups, viz., basic earnings, incentive or production bonus 
and attendance bonus. 


It is evident from the Statement that almost the entire amount on 
‘wages’ cost was in the form of basic wages and dearness allowance or 
consolidated svages. The only other item on which some expenditure 
was incurred by the employers svas incentive bonus, though its contribu- 
tion to the group was rather insignificant, being about one per cent, at 
the Industry level. 

«'<.2.2. Premium Pay for Ox>ertime and Late Shifts 

Under this group, only the premium part of pay for overtime work, 
late shifts and work on holidays, etc. was recorded. This was represented 
by an amount received by the workers in addition to their normal pay. 
Ft>r instance, if a worker received one and a half times his normal wages 
for overtime work, the extra amount paid to him, i.e., one half, was 
recorded against this item. The normal wages were included under the 
group ‘wages’. 

It would be seen from .Statement 8.2 that premium payments for 
overtime work and late shifts accounted for a very' negligible proportion 
,(1.9 per cent.) of the total labour cost per man-day worked. It varied 
from Re. 0.03 per man-day worked in the Residual Group to Re. 0.43 in 
West Bengal. 

S.2.3. Bonuses 

Under this head, data were collected in respect of payments made on 
account of festival, year-end. profit-sharing and any other bonus paid to 
employees. As shown in Statement 8.2 the combined cost in respect of all 
13—1 DLBS/68 
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such bonuses amounted to Re. 0.59 per man-day worked or about 7.6 per 
cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry, as a whole. 'Fhis propor- 
tion was the lowest (5.48 per cent.) in Gujarat and the highest (10.70 
per cent.) in Maharashtra. 


Further break-up of the bonus cost shows that annual or year-end 
bonus constituted about 98 per cent, of the cost on account of bonus 
payments w'hile festival bonus accounted for the remaining nearly 2 per 
cent. No expenditure appears to have been incurred on profit-sharing or 
any other bonus. 


8.2.4. Other Payments in Cash and Money Value of Concessions in Kind 

The main items to which other cash payments related were house 
retit allowance, acting allowance, working conditions allowance, job 
allowance, cycle allowance, clothing allowance, fuel allowance, etc., and 
other exgratia payiucnts. The combined cost on account of all these 
payments was, liowever, only Re. 0.04 per man-day worked at the all- 
India level, which constituted a negligible proportion of the total labour 
cost. 


Certain other concessions in kind such as, free tea, coffee, milk and 
soda water were also being enjoyed by workers in some of the units sur- 
veyed in this Industry. In some factories, even fruits and sweets were 
distributed amongst workers on certain festive occasions. The money 
value of the.se concessions in kind worked out to only Re. 0.05 per man- 
day worked at the Industry level and represented an insignificant pro- 
portion of the total labour cost. 


8.2.5. Social Security Contributions 

Social security contributjoiis were one of the important elements of 
labour cost. Information in respect of social security contributions was 
collected under tw'o heads: (a) Obligatory — i.c., those expenses which the 
employers were required to incur in compliance with certain labour laws 
and (b) Non-obligatory — i.e., those expenses which the etnploy'crs were 
incurring on a voluntary basis. The expenses incurred on the latter 
were so negligible that they have not been reflected in the over-all all- 
India figures given in Statement 8.2. Details about the labour cost in 
respect of various items of social security contributions for which the 
data were collected are given in Statement 8.4. 


It would be seen from the Statement (8.4) that about 69 per cent, 
of the labour cost on account of obligatory social security contributions 
was in rcsfiect of provident fund contributions alone. The next import- 
ant item was Employees’ State Insurance contributions which accounted 
for about 20 per cent, of the labour cost on obligatory social security 
contributions. The expenditure on gratuity constituted about 10 per 
cent, of the labour cost on obligatory social security contributions. Ex- 
penditure on payment of compensation for employment injury, maternity 
benefits, retrenchment and lay-off compensation was negli^ble, being 
about I per cent, of the labour cost on obligatory social security contri- 
butions. 



Statement 8.4 

EstimaUd Cost of Social Security Contributions per Man-day Worked in the Heavy Chemicals Industry 

( 1964 ) 
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8.2.6. Subsidies 

C]ost to employers for providing certain facilities and services to 
workers and their families was collected under this head. The facilities 
listed were Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and other 
Food Services, Company Housing. Building Funds, Credit Unions and 
Other Financial Aid Services, Creches, Educational Services (e.g.. Library, 
Reading Rooms, etc.). Recreation Ser\'ices (Clubs, Sports, Theatres, Cine- 
mas, etc.). Transport, Sanitation (at work place). Drinking Water Facili- 
ties, Vacation Houses, etc. The net amount spent, including depreciation 
but excluding any capital expenditure, was recorded. In the course of 
the pilot enquiry, it was noticed that in most of the cases, employers 
either did not maintain any record separately for the above-mentioned 
items, or expenses related not only to persons falling within the scope of 
the Study but also to others. Hence the held staff were asked to obtain 
estimates, wherever such statistics were not available separately for the 
above-mentioned items, andyor for the employees covered by the study 
only. In the latter case, estimates w'cre made on the basis of the propor- 
tion that the employees coming under the scope of the study formed to 
the total employees. Statement 8.5 gives details in respect of the cost on 
subsidies per man-day worked in the Heavy Chemicals Industry as revealed 
by the Sur\'ey. 

I'he cost of subsidies per man-day worked amounted to Re. 0.51 and 
constituted about 6.5 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. 
'Phis proportion was the highest in West Bengal (l.’1.9 per cent.) and the 
lowest in Maharashtra (1.7 per cent.). The main item of expenditure was 
company housing w'hich accounted for about 31 per cent, of the total 
cost on subsidies, followed by medical and health care (27 per cent.). 
Other main items of expenditure were canteens (11 per cent.) recreation 
sen'ices (10 per cent.) and sanitation (8 per cent.). 

8.2.7. Direct Benefits 

Direct benefits are those lienefits which are paid directly to the 
beneficiary without any intermediary or external agency on occasions like 
birth, deaths, marriage, etc. Statement 8.2 would show that such payments 
were quite insignificant and ivere reported from the large factories in 
Maharashtra centre only. 

8.2.8. Some other Payments Related to fMbour Cost 

Expenses recorded under this group related to cost of recruitment, 
apprenticeship and training facilities and on the job medical services. 
The total cost incurred on account of all these items amounted to Re. 0.04 
per man-day worked (Statement 8.2) at the Industry level. 

8.2.9. Others 

Under this head, only tluise expen.scs which could not be 
grouped under any of the heads or .sub-heads of the labour cost items 
were recorded. They related to the cost incurred by employers <jn account 
of protective clothings and pay of I,abour Welfare Officers. The total 
cost incurred on account of all these items amounted to Re. 0.10 per man- 
day worked (Statement 8.2) at the Industry level, constituting about 
one per cent, of the total lalxnir cost. 



Statement 8.3 

Estimated Cost of Subsidies per Man-day Worked in the Heavy Chemicals Industry 

{ 1964 ) 
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CHAPTER IX 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Statistics of registered factories show that, during 1965, there were 
1 19 Heavy Chemical factories in India with an average daily employment 
of 16.6 thousand workers. 'I'he Industry is mainly concentrated in Maha- 
rashtra, Madras, Gujarat, West licngal and Bihar. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that on 
the specified date i.e., 31st March, 1965, the Industry employed 21.6 
thousand workers, of whom 2.2 thousand (or about 10 per cent.) were 
not covered under the Factories Act, 1948. The distribution of all workers 
(covered and not covered under the Factories Act, 1948), according to 
broad occupational gtoujis, shows that about 79 per cent, were ‘Produc- 
tion and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’. 'Clerical and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory)’ and ‘Watch and Ward and Other 
Services’ formed the next important groups and accounted for about 8 
and 7 per cent, of the total working force respectively. About 5 per cent, 
of the workers were ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ and 
the rest were ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’. 

The working force in the Industry consisted predominantly of men 
as women formed only 4.5 per cent, of the total. Child labour was entirely, 
absent. Contract labour was found to be employed in about 15 per cent, 
of the factories and accounted for only 8 jicr cent, of the total production 
workers in the Industry. Nearly 96 per cent, of the production workers 
were time-rated and the rest piece-rated. 


The Industry has a relatively stable working force. The Survey results 
show that about 74 per cent, of the production workers employed directly 
were permanent, about 19 per cent, temporary, about 3 per cent, badli 
and the rest comprised casual workers, apprentices ana probationers. 
Approximately 43 per cent, of the directly employed production workers 
had put in 10 years or more of service as on 31st March, 1965, and about 
one-fifth of the workers had less than one year’s service to their credit. 


The Survey revealed that about 26 and 2 per cent, of the units of the 
Heavy Chemicals Industry had adopted some measures for checking 
absenteeism and labour turnover respectively. About 21 per cent, of the 
factories in the country w'cre providing training and apprenticeship faci- 
lities. 

During March, 1965, the average daily earnings of 'Administrative, 
Executive and Managerial Personner rvere the highest, i.e., Rs. 28.89, 
followed by ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ (Rs. 20.30), 
‘Clerical and Related Workers (Including Supervisory), (Rs. 10.59) and 
‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ (Rs. 5.07). 'I’he average daily 
earnings of all the above four categories of workers were much higher in 
^ large factories as compared to those in small ones. 
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The average daily earnings of ‘all workers’ in the Heavy r.h<.mir«U 
Industry, based on the Payment of Wages Act returns for the year 1965, 
were Rs. 7.06 nearly 55 per cent, of which comprised basic wages, 34 
per cent, was attributable to cash allowances including dearness allowance 
and about 11 per cent, to bonuses. 

About one-third of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country paid 
a separate dearness allowance to their workers. Of the factories paying 
a separate dearness allowance, in about 39 per cent, it was paid at a flat 
rale, in about 23 per cent, on the basis of income slabs and in about 17 
per cent, it was linked with Consumer Price Index Numbers. In the 
remaining about 21 per cent, of the factories, it was a combination of the, 
methods described above. The practice of paying prodiiction/incentive 
bonus existed in nearly 12 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories in 
the country. Payment of house rent allowance, night shift allowance and 
attendance bonus was not much in vogue in the Industry. 

'I'he practice of paying annual bonus was prevalent in about 49 per 
cent, of the factories in the Industry, about 30 per cent, of which had 
regular schemes for the purpose. Festival or Puja bonus was being paid 
in only about 6 per cent, of the units in the country. 

Neaily 4S per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories worked three 
shifts daily, about 4.5 per cent, one shift and the rest had two shifts. 
Nearly 55 per cent, of the factories were working night shifts. Generally, 
all of them had a regular system of transferring workers from day-shift 
to night-shift and vice-versa. 

‘i'he daily and weekly hours of work were found to be not more than 
8 and 48 respectively in all the sampled establishments except one large 
factory in the Residual Group. Kven in this factory, the weekly hours 
of work did not exceed 48 as the factory worked for 8 hours 35 minutes 
on all days except Saturday when the working hours were 5 only. Con- 
tract workers, wherever employed, were reported to be observing the same 
hours of work as direct labour. In about 10 per cent, of the factories, no 
' rest-interval was allowed to workers in the day-shift. In regard to the 
provision of latrines and urinals, the Survey has revealed that about 93 
and 55 per cent, of the factories, respectively, had provided them. 

About 82 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical units in the country were 
found to be granting annual or earned leave with pay to their employees 
in accordance with the provisions of the Factories Act, 1948. Nearly 76 

f }er cent, of the workers Avere found to have availed themselves of earned 
cave during the year 1964 and, of these, about 40 per cent, took leave 
for a period of over 15 days. 

The system of granting casual leave with pay was found to be in 
vogue in about 34 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories in the coun- 
try and about 94 per cent, of them allowed casual leave up to 10 days in 
a year. In most of the units, all workers were allowed to enjoy the benefit 
of casual leave with pay. 

About 24 per cent, of all units in the industry were reported to be 
granting sick leave with pay to their employees. The practice of granting 
national and festival holidays with pay W'as universal in the Heavy 
Chemicals Industry. 
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Drinking water facility existed in all the Heavy Chemical factories 
covered during the Survey. However, in about one-tifth of the factories, 
the drinking water points were located within the prohibited distance. 
As many as about 9b per cent, of the units were making some special 
arrangements for the supply of cool drinking water during summer, 
although only about 17 per cent, of the factories were legally obliged to 
do so. 

About 80 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories had made provi- 
sion for washing facilities and nearly two thirds of them provided some 
cleansing material as well. Separate washing facilities for women had 
been provided in about 17 pei cent, of the factories employing them. 
Baih-rouins had been provided tor the use of workers in only about one- 
iiflh of the factories. All the units employing women and providing bath- 
ing facilities had made separate arrangements for them. 

Canteens were found functioning in all the establishments which were 
under a statutory obligation to do so. No other unit had provided canteen 
voluntarily. About two thirds of the canteens were being run by the 
managements, nearly 28 per cent, by the contractors and the rest were run 
on a co-operative basis. Uf the units having canteens, about three-fourths 
were having Canteen Managing Committees. 

Only about 2 per cent, of the factories in this Industry w'ere under a 
legal obligation to provide creches and they had done so. Only one 
small unit was under a statutory obligation to provide a rest shelter, but it 
had not fullillcd the obligation. However, a few units had provided this 
facility on tlicir own. and thus in the Industry, as a whole, rest shelters 
existed in about 18 per cent, of the factories. 

Arrangements for recreation of workers in the form of indoor and 
outdoor games as also cultural activities existed in about 28 per ceiit. of 
the units in the Industry. In about 83 per cent, of the cases, the cost was 
being met througli ad hoc contributions by the management. Educational 
facilities for workers' children existed in only about 9 per cent, of the 
units in the Industry. 

Only about 12 per cent, of the factories had attached hospitals or 
dispensaries, .\llhough about 17 per cent, of the factories (all large) 
were under a legal obligation to provide and maintain ambulance rooms, 
hardly one-third of them had complied with the law. First-aid boxes 
were being kept in nearly 8o per cent, uf the units in the Industry but 
only 42 per cent, of them were under the charge of trained first-aiders. 

So far as housing is concerned, 39 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical 
factories in the country were providing housing accommodation to their 
employees. HoAvcver, the beneht was not very extensive as only about 
onc-hfth of the total workers had been housed. Accommodation was rent- 
free in about 70 per cent, of the factories. 

Provident fund schemes were in existence in about 62 per cent, of 
the units in the industry and, in about 98 per cent, of them, the provi- 
dent funds had been set up under the. Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 
1952. About 76 per cent, of the workers in the Industry were found to be 
members of provident funds as on 31st March, 1965. 
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Gratuity schemes were in force in about 30 per cent, of the Heavy 
Chemical factories but pension schemes were almost non-existent as only 
about 3 per cent, of the factories in this Industry had introduced them. 

During 1964, the accident rate in the Industry was 115 per thousand 
workers employed. Nearly all the accidents were minor, causing temporary 
disabilities. 

Trade unionism in the Heavy Chemicals Industry had not developed 
to a significant extent as workers in only about 30 per cent, of the facto- 
ries had organised themselves into trade unions and 56 per cent, of the 
workers weiv members of these unions. Management of 86 per cent, 
of the factories had recognised all or some of the unions existing in the 
factory. 

It is estimated that, since 1956 and till the time of the Survey, about 
26 per cent, of the Heavy Chemical factories in the country had concluded 
collective agreements with their employees. These related mostly to revi- 
sion of pay scales, honus, dearness allowance, gratuity, leave, holidays, 
weekly off, etc. 

Of the units which were under a statutory obligation to frame 
Standing Orders, nearly 89 per cent, had complied with the law. At the 
Industry level. Standing Orders existed in about 21 per cent, of the 
factories. 

All the sampled factories employing 500 or more workers had appoin- 
ted Labour /Welfare Officers. 

Of the factories under a legal obligation to constitute Works or Joint 
Committees, aboiit 45 per cent, had complied with the requirement. The 
all-India percenuige of units having Works or Joint Committees was about 
11. The percentage of the units having Safety Committees and Production 
Committees was about 12 and 10 respectively for the Industry, as a whole. 

Information collected regarding the system of settling gp'ievances of 
the workers in the Industry shows that about 21 per cent, of the factories 
had a prescribed procedure for tliis purpose. No establishment was found 
having introduced any scheme for associating workers with the manage- 
ment. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of persons covered under the 
Factories Act, 1948, and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month show that 
during 1964, the labour cost in the Industry was Rs. 7.83 per man-day 
worked. Wages, i.e., basic wage, dearness allowance and incentive pay- 
ments, constituted the main component of labour cost and accounted for 
74.5 per cent, of it. Other important components of labour cost were 
bonuses, social security contributions and subsidies which accounted for 
about 7.6, 6.5 and 6.5 per cent., respectively, of the total labour cost. 

Salient features of the Heavy Chemicals Industry in the country, as 
thrown up by the Survey of Labour Conditions, are presented in the 
following Statement 9.1. 
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Statement 9.1. 

Salient Features of the Heavy Chemicals Industry 



Estimates for the 

Particulars 

Industry, as a 


whole 

1 

2 


I. Employnmit 

TTotal 

Of which Production and Related Worken 

Othen 

Women Labour .... 

Production Workers (Total) 

Of which Time-rated 
Piece-rated* 

Employed through Gontracton 
Production Workers Employed Directly (Total) 

Of which permanent workers 
Workesi with* service of 10 yean and more 

II. Wages and Emoluments 
Avenge daily earnings of 

(0 AU Workers (1965) Rs. 7 06 

(ii) Professional, Technical and Related Penonncl (March, 1965) Rs. 20-30 

(tit) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel (March, 

1965) Rs. 28-89 

(is) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory) (March, 

1965) ........ Rf, 10-59 

(p) Watch and Ward and Other Services (March, 1965) • • Rs, 5.07 


Proportion of ^ 

Factories paying separate dearness allowance .... 34 % 

Factoiics in which the dearness allowance was linked with the Con- 
sumer Price Index Number** ....... 17% 

Factories paying production/incentive bonus * * 12% 

Factories paying annual bonus ..••••• 49% 

Factories paying festival bonus . • • • • 6 % 


79% 

21 % 

4% 

16.484 

96% 

4% 

8 % 

15,207 

74% 


. 


Out of thoM paying separate dearness allowance. 
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Statement 9.1 — Cmld. 
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Statement 9.1 — Contd . 


1 2 


V\l. Accident Rate {Per thousand workers employed) • • • - 115 

VIII. Industrial Relations 

Factories having trade unions ••••••« 30% 

Proportion of workers who were members of trade unions • • 56% 

Units having concluded collective agreements • - . • 26% 

Factories having Standing Orders * • • • >21% 

Factories having Works/Joint Ck>mmittecs • • • - • 1 1 % 


IX. Labour Cost 

Labour Cost per Man-day Worked during 1964 


• Rs. 7.83 



APPENDIX 


A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method.of 
Estimation Adopted 


1 . Sample Design 


For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a multi-stage sampling procedure with 
indiisiry as a stratum, with further regional strata for those industries which were 
foiiiul to he highly concentrated in particular regions or areas, was followed. The 
registered factories belonging to those industries for which regional stratification was 
fcMiiid necessary were stratified and each centre or area of high concentration was 
taken as a separate regional stratum of the industry and the remaining scattered 
factories were clubbed together into a single residual stratum. Establishments in an 
industry/ regional stratum were arranged in a frc*c|iiency distribtition fashion with 
suitable class intervals and w*cre divided into two si/e-groups, large factories and 
small factories, on tlic basis of an optimum cut-off [x>int derived for eacli industry. 
The optimum cut-off point was so derived that if all the establishments in the upper 
si/c group were included in the sample, flie results obtained would yield an estimate 
of over-all employment within 5 per cent, ermr at 95 per cent. conQdence interval, 
and the sample si/c would be minimum. The optimum cut-off point varied from 
industry to industry. For the Heavy Chemicals Industry it was chosen as 160 which 
was approximately equal to the average si/c of employment in the Industry. How- 
ever, considering the liniiuxl resources available for the ^Survey of Labour Conditions 
and the practicability, etc., it was thought that a sample of 25 per cent, from the 
upper si/e group and 12} per (Ctu. from the lower si/e group would yield reliable 
results. However, the experience of earlicT Surveys had shown that due to (i) 
non-availaliility of very recent frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units changing their 
line of production, considerable shrinkage had occurred to the desired sample si/x!. 
Hence it was decided that for taking into account such closures etc., the required 
sample si/c should lie increased to allow for the above mentioned shrinkage. Since 
the satiipic size in respect of almost all industries had been inflated to safeguard 
against shrinkage due to closure of units etc., siilistitution was resorted to only in 
case of abnormal closures of units, in the inaiiner explained below: — 

i. In case of such industries where the sample size had not Ijeen inflated substitu- 
tion was dcine to replace the sampled units found closed. 

(a) If the number of sampled units was 5 or less in si/c class of a particular 
stratiini; or 

(|j) 'Fhe numlx?r of units found chised, etc., w'as more than I in a sample of 
6 to 10 units of size class of particular stratum. 

(c) In cases where the sample si/cs were more than 10 units, substitution was 
made when the extent of closures was 50 per cent, or more. 

IT. For industries where the sample size had already been inflated substitution 
was done only if the extent of closure was 50 per eeiit. or more irrespective of the 
si/e of the sample unless such a high rate was already noticed in the Second Occupa- 
tional Wage Survey and consequently taken into account in fixing the sample size. 

I'he iiltiiiiate sampling units, namely registered factories, within an industry/ 
regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within each State by 
contiguous districts in serpentine fashion so that districts formed a continuous chain from 
one State to another. Having arranged the list of units in the above manner, the units 
above the optimum cut-off point were taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the 
lower-si/c class. From these size-groups, tlie required number of units were selected by 
systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which the sample 
was selected in the case of Heavy Chemical factories was the list of registered factories 
for the year 1963.* 


• For Andhra Pradesh and Maharashtra list relates to the year 1962. 
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2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of the Survey, various characteristics were studied, some of which 
were correlated with employment whereas there were others which were not cor- 
related with employment but with the number of establishments. Consequently, 
two different methods were used for working out estimates. 

For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are high correlated with 
employment such as labour cost, etc., ratio of total employment was used as the 
blowing up factor. For estimating the totals of those characteristics which are not 
correlated with employment such as. number of units providing certain welfare faci- 
lities, etc., the ratio of units was used as the blowing up factor.^ Estimates of per- 
centages have been arrived at by computing in each case tlie ratio of the estimates 
of the totals for the two characteristics involved. 


More precisely, the estimate for the total of a particular cha 
correlated with employment in any stratum has been obtained as; — 

x=?kN;.y x. 

Ila-nu ^ III- ui ^ 


articular characteristic — X not 


llie summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the stratum. 

Where X ^thc estimated total of the X-charactaristic for the particular stratum. 

N and N ==the number of units in the original population as featuring in the 1963 list, 

u I which was used as frame, in the uppier and lower size groups respectively of the 

stratum. 


and =thc number of units which featured in the 1963 list but were not featuring in 
u I the list relating to the period more or less coinciding with the period of the 

Survey in the upper and lower size groups respectively, of the stratum. 

n and n =the total number of units in the sample (from 1963 list) in the upper and 
u I lower size groups respectively, of the stratum. 

n' and n' —the number of sampled units, which were found at the time of the survey to 

u 1 be closed or to have changed the line of production and hence left out in the 

upper and lower size groups respectively of the stratum. 

X^ and X^ — the total of the characteristic X in the i th sample unit of the upper and 
in ii lower size groups respectively of the stratum. 


In any stratum, the estimate for the characteristic — Y correlated with employment 
is given by; 

£ E 

Nu-N'u NT Y Nl-N'lV 

Y = Z, iu4- Z, Y (ii) 

E i E i il 

nu-n'u nl-n'l 

The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the industry/ 
Stratum. 

Where Y =:the estimated total of the characteristic -Y for particular stratum. 

E E' 

Nu-N'u and Nl-N'l athe total employment in 1963 in 
N— N' and N—N' 
u u 11 

units reqtectivdy, of the stratum. 
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£ and £ 

nu— n^u nl — ^n^l — the total employment in 1963 in 

n — ^n' and n — ^n' 
u u 11 

sampled units respectively of the stratum. 

y and Y sthe total of characteristic Y in the i ih sample unit of the upper and 

iu il lower size groups respectively of the stratum. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals obtained on 
the basis of the above formulae for each one of the strata of an industry. 
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